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GREECE, THE EMPIRE, AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


By F. A. Voigt 
II 
ECONOMIC WARFARE 


BANDIT is one who has been banned, or has banned himself ; 
one who has been outlawed, or has outlawed himself. He may or 
may not be the leader of a band. 

There was a time when Banditry, in Greece as in Spain, was almost 
a liberal, even if a lawless, profession, a primitive form of private enter- 
prise. The Bandit might be a rascal, but he might also be a sort of 
gentleman, with a romantic disposition, and chivalrous to women 
(especially if they were rich and beautiful), as we can read in Gaston 
Deschamps’ little masterpiece: La Gréce d’Aujourd’hui (anjourd hui 
being the end of the last century). 

In Greece, to-day, Banditry is more like a form of state enterprise, 
although the state it is meant to serve exists only in embryo, the prospective 
illegitimate offspring of another state, the Russian. The romance has gone. 
So has the chivalry. 

* Bandits” and ‘ Andartes’ (or Insurgents, as they are called in Greece), 
are terms unsuited to the Communist army: the army which is waging 
war in Greece covert help of Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria, under 
the sponsorship of Russia. 

The Bandits, as we shall call them, in conformity with current usage, 
are officially recognised as The Democratic Army by the Communist 
International and, in particular, by the Greek Communist Party, known as 
KKE. 

In Greece, as elsewhere, the Communists accept democracy only in 
so far as it allows them the freedom they need to compass its destruction. 
By a kind of protective mimicry, they take on democratic colours to 
conceal this, their ultimate purpose. This is the reason why the Greek 
Communist Army has been officially recognised as democratic by the Com- 
munist International. 

In a New Year’s message to Rizospastis, the principal organ of the 
Greek Communist Party, Niko Zachariadis, the secretary and principal 
spokesman of the Party, declared that the creation of the Democratic 

1 Between the words bandit and band there is no past connection, but only present con- 
fusion. Bandit is derived from the stem of the medieval Latin bannire (to ban, or to proclaim 
a ban), band from the stem of the Germanic binden (to bind). 
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Army was one of several events which made the outlook for the present 
year seem particularly hopeful.2 On January 16th, Rézospastis published 
the first communiqué from what it called the Headquarters of the Democratic 
Army? 
In the same New Year’s message, Zachariadis praised this army’s 
* complete attachment to national and patriotic ideals, its democracy, 
its exemplary law-abiding behaviour, and its voluntary submission to the 
democratic movement of the people and their authorised representa- 
tives.’ 4 

The Greek Communist Party—and, with it, the Communist Inter- 
national—therefore accept formal responsibility for the Democratic Army 
itself, for its deeds, its purpose and its principles. What its deeds are, 
we have shown in our last article, what its purpose and its principles 
are, we shall show in our present article and our next. 

Let us, meanwhile, examine Zachariadis’ words, for they have con- 
siderable mimetic significance, for the Democratic Army is not only 
fighting to destroy democracy, it is fighting against the ‘ national and 
patriotic ideals’ of the Greek nation, against the Greek laws and all 
who are ‘ law abiding,’ and against the ‘ authorised representatives ’ of 
the people. Indeed, it is at war with Greece—and with Great Britain, as 
we shall see. If it prevails, the Anglo-American preponderance in the 
eastern Mediterranean, the principal guarantee of Greek (as of Turkish) 
national independence, will be replaced by a Russian domination which 
will bring Greek (and Turkish), national independence to an end. 

When Zachariadis refers to the ‘democratic movement of the 
people,’ he pursues a double mimetic purpose—to create the false 
impression that the genuine ‘democratic movement of the people’ 
(that is to say, those parties, both royalist and republican, which were 
returned to Parliament in the elections held on March 31st, last year) is 
not democratic, and the equally false impression that the National Libera- 
tion Front, known as EAM, is the genuine ‘ democratic movement of the 
people.’ 

EAM is nothing but the Greek Communist Party with a few wholly 
dependent socialist and pseudo-liberal accretions. Expressed in the form 


of an equation : 


EAM = KKE + Fellow Travellers 


Zachariadis reference to the Democratic Army as a new creation is 
also a piece of protective mimicry. This Army, as we pointed out in our 
last article, is the Greek Popular Army of Liberation, usually known as 
ELAS, which has been re-organised and re-equipped. Under the agree- 
ment signed at Varkiza on February 12th, 1945, ELAS was pledged to 


2 Rizospastis, Jan. 1st, 1947, v. also HAM Press Bulletin, Jan. 2nd, 1947. 

8 The copies of Rézospastis (and of Eleftheria, which published the same communiqué), 
were thereupon seized by the police on the grounds that the communiqut was seditious. On 
appeal, judgment was given that although seditious matter had been published and that legal 
proceedings could be taken, the police had acted w/fra vires. 

* Rizospastis, Jan. 1st, 1947. 
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surrender its arms. It selected those arms that were in best condition, 
greased them, concealed them, and surrendered the remainder. During the 
Second World War, ELAS and the Bulgarians, who had invaded Greece, 
were in alliance against Greeks.5 In 1943, the Greek and Bulgarian 
Communist Parties agreed to promote the establishment of Socialist 
Soviet Republics in Bulgaria, Serbia, and Greece in union with one 
another. Macedonia was to be an autonomous republic within this union. 
Constantinople and the shores of the Dardanelles were to be an autono- 
mous republic under the Soviet Union. The agreement, drawn up in the 
Greek and Bulgarian languages, was signed at Petrici, on July 12th, 
1943, by Iannis Ionidis (on behalf of the Greek Communist Party), and 
by Dushan Daskaloff (on behalf of the Bulgarian). Had the purpose of 
this agreement been achieved, Greece would have lost her Macedonian 
territories and her national independence. It is for the same purpose, that 
the Democratic Army is fighting to-day. 

It was the practice of ELAS, in collaboration with the Bulgar- 
Macedonian organisation known as SNOF,* which was itself in alliance 
with the Germans, to wage a special war against the patriotic Greek 
population in Macedonia. In villages where the population was mixed, 
the Greek houses were burnt. By killing a German soldier near a Greek 
village, a German reprisal would be directed against the same village. 
It would generally be destroyed and some, at least, of the inhabitants 
would be shot. An alliance between ELAS and the Germans was 
signed on September 1st, 1944, as we pointed out in our last article.’ 


® For details, v. The Nineteenth Century and After, April 1947, p. 187, and July 1946, p. 12 

© ibid. July 1946, p. 12 ff. 

7 The original Greek text of the military agreement between ELAS and the Germans is 
as follows : 


E.A.A.3. 
Il Téypa IIpés 
31 Suvraypa Tov kx. Tayparapyny Teppavxod Tunparos Bacduxav. 


Eis BacwAca 


Ke Tayparapya, 
“Amdwe oas xepiyseve orny Oéow Kaddynpos/ActBdd¢/ cai xepi Spav 18nv 814 va ov{yTnoopev 
ya brobécas ov Upopoiy éoas mpocwmtkas.” 
TH 1-9-44 
*O Atocxntns Tod Tayparos 
K. Kiroos 
STPATIOTIKO SYM*SQNO 
E.A.A.3./ O.M.M.] nai Teppavxis ’Averduns Srpariwrecns Avoxnoews Maxedovias—Atyaiov- 

Oi narod: vroyeypappévos: 1/ Kawerav Kiraos, Avuxntns 2ov Tayparos 3lov Zuvraypards 
E.A.A.3. évepyavras os dyrerpécenos tis O.M.M. péé£ovowwdernon tov Mepapxov XI 
Mepapxias Adodyy, xai 2/ Tayparapyns "Epix Bevoxe, Svocxntys THs povados 31756 Bacwuxér, 
as dvrimpécamos tay évorov yeppavxay Svvapewv THs Zrparias Tov Alyaiov, duvedOdrres, 
onpepa Thv In SewrepPpiov 1944 ord ywpis AciBad: repupepcias Ceo|vixns, cvppevncape Ta 
€&qs: 

1.—0 E.A.A.%. dvahapBavet thy troypéwon va pn éurodion Thy Uroxepnon Tod Teppavixod 
Zrparov orny wepisyy Tis O.M.M., eioepyopevos oe Kdbe Exxevovpevo Tunpa pera TAY dvaxopnon 
kai Tov TeevTaiov yeppavov oTpaTi@rov. 

2. IlapddAnda 7 Teppavixn A.3.A.M.A. tmoxpeovrat vad Siaraéy thy aroyepnon Tav 
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So there are good reasons why ELAS should receive a new name and 
be called the Democratic Army. 

By ‘authorised representatives’ of ‘the people’ Zachariadis 
means himself and the other Communist leaders, including Vafiadis 
who is known under the name of Markos, the commander of the Demo- 
cratic Army. By ‘the people,’ Zachariadis means those who support 
EAM, or would vote for it in a general election if it were to take 
part. EAM boycotted the elections, last year, which were supervised 
by British, American and French observers, EAM took no part, 
so as to conceal the smallness of its following. The returns showed— 
negatively—that its following was small.® To falsify this embarrassing 
fact, EAM falsely declared—and has reiterated falsely ever since—that 
the elections were spurious.® 

The Bandits are believed to number about 12,000, or at the most, 
13,000.19 Many of them are not members of the Communist Party, 
but the control of that Party is undisputed, nevertheless. They are not a 
rabble, and their leaders have authority, experience, skill, and daring. 
Their arms and equipment though neither abundant nor of the best quality 
are suitable for the kind of war they are waging. 

This war is, above all, economic. It is also terroristic and political. 
Only in the last instance is it military. The Democratic Army is the prin- 


Tayparev ’"Ardadeias aro thy roAn Tis Geo/vixns, Thy droia Kai 64 mapadeon ordv "Ededpixd 
E.A.A.3. cat orqv woderixh Opydvoon tot E.A.M. cvpdova pé erpopeperaxd oxéd10 mov rd 
dd0 ovpBadAdpeva pépn/O.M.M.—E.A.M. xai T.A.3.A.M.A./0a xaBopicovr- 

3.—’0 E.A.A.3. éyyuarat ya Ty (wn TOY yeppavav oTpatiwray, Tou mporxapncay 7% O4 
mporxepicouv aris tages tov, praver va veorxebovy mas Oa wodeuy cory aTd whevpd Tov 
évavria cé éxovodnmore €xOp6 Tov Aaixed Zrparov. 

4.—0 E.A.A.3. d€v héper xappud evOivn Gy avridaixés mpodorixes opddos émcreOowv xara 
yeppavxay Suvdpewr. 

5. ’H Y.A.3.4.M.A. @dmapayopnon ordév E.A.A.3. Papi émdicpd cai avddoyo moheuxd 
VdtKd yea thy éLovderéowon Tav os dvw spader. 

6. °O E.\.A.3. pé rovs dpovs avrove xai pé T6 avvepyacia tev Bovh-yapixay kai’ A\Bavixav 
maptiduxev, TundTev arakapBavn thy KataToheunoy Tay avTiaixey avraprixev dudder. 

To cippevo avré ypagrnxe oa v0, Té Eva ornvy EAAnnAn yA@ova kai Té mapehaBe 6 
Vaylyns "Epptxy Bévoxe kai 76 Sevrepo orn yeppavxn cai To mapedaBe 6 kareray Kirgos. 


AeBadi 1-9-1944 
°O avtimpéowmos tis O.M.M. Ted rnv T.A.3.4.MA. 
K, Kivoos E. Sévoxe 

® On March 31st, 1946, about 15 per cent. of the registered voters deliberately abstained, 
according to the Report of the Allied Mission to observe the Greek Elections (Cmd 6812). It is 
probable that most of these abstainers were supporters of EAM. 

® The elections were supervised by 1,200 British, American, and French observers 
under Mr. Windle, the Assistant National Agent of the British Labour Party. The Report 
of the Allied Mission makes it impossible honestly to suppose that the elections were spurious. 

10 about 2,800 in the mountainous region of the northern Pindus 


yes a * between Edessa and Kojani 
» 1,800 > » » » south of Karditsa 
»» 1,800 ,, ,, region between Xanthi and the Turkish border bands of varying 


strength south-east of Doiran and Rhodopolis, in the region of Mount Cholomon (Chalki- 
diki), between Volos and Larissa, the region of Mount Othrys, the region of Mount Parnon 
(in the Peloponnesos). 
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cipal means employed by the Greek Communist Party to inflict decisive 
economic defeat on the Greek State. The ultimate purpose of their terror- 
istic warfare is to make that defeat irreparable by completing the exter- 
mination, begun by the massacre in December 1944, of all those—and 
their families—who have opposed, oppose or might oppose Com- 
munism. The massacre which is to clinch the victory of the Communists, 
as it were, is known as The Third Round—a term we shall explain later on. 

The Bandits are highly mobile and have at their disposal vast and 
almost inaccessible mountainous country. They avoid—and rightly, 
from their point of view—engagements with the Greek regular forces, 
except when they are able to attack and ambush small garrisons, outposts, 
or detachments in greatly superior numbers. Their tactics are evasive, 
rather than defensive. The Greek regular forces, numbering about 
130,000 (of whom about 20,000 are gendarmerie), are compelled to guard 
towns and villages, depédts, and long lines of communication, whereas 
the Bandits can, if hard pressed, abandon any position, disperse, and rally 
in another. It is characteristic of every well-conducted guerrilla—that 
the guerrilleros cannot be brought to action. There, Germans in Greece, 
as elsewhere, had at their disposal a formidable weapon of reprisal 
against hostages, against civilians, against whole communities. Every 
blow struck by Partisans, Maquisards and other guerrilleros recoiled with 
multiplied force. A whole village even, might be destroyed for the 
death of one German. The weapon of reprisal must not, and cannot be, 
used by the Greek regular forces. These forces are defending the Greek 
State and the Greek nation and its economy— indeed, all that the Germans 
wereattacking. The gwerrilla had little effect upon the Germans. To-day, 
it has little effect on the Greek regular forces, but, if it goes on indefinitely, 
it will be fatal to the Greek nation, the Greek State, and the Greek 
economy. 

The Bandits cannot force an armed decision. Inconclusive warfare is 
to their advantage, indeed, it is their only hope. Their offensive is not 
against an opposing army, but against the public services, lines of com- 
munication, transport, commerce, agriculture, the social, political and 
constitutional order. The Greek nation as a whole is exposed to cumu- 
lative injury—injury felt even in remote villages where no Bandits are 
near. 
The economic distress resulting from sustained inconclusive warfare 
has an additional advantage for the Bandits. It brings them recruits— 
young men, mostly, and even young women, who have nothing left to 
lose, who may join the Democratic Army because they are driven by 
hunger, poverty or desperation, sometimes reinforced by menaces to 
themselves or to their families. 

There have been some signs of demoralisation in the Greek regular 
army. It is a conscript force, which inevitably includes men who are 
convinced Communists, Fellow Travellers, or men of no particular con- 
viction, but indifferent or war-weary. Greece has been at war for seven 
years. The war, which seemed conclusive when Germany was defeated, 
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has, for Greece, remained inconclusive—only now, as the offensive against 
the Bandits develops, is there a good prospect of a conclusion. 

Desertions increased during the past winter. Regulars who desert 
to the Bandits are usually well-treated. If they are willing to fight in their 
ranks, they are allowed to do so. If not, they are deprived of their arms 
and equipment and are usually allowed to go free. 

But against the gendarmerie the Bandits are relentless, usually killing 

those they capture, and even murdering their children if they find them. 
They hope to increase disaffection in the regulat army, but have no such 
hope with regard to the gendarmerie, who have all the heroes of the war. 
The gendarmerie show inconceivable courage and endurance, suffer severe 
casualties, and, when outnumbered, fight on until they have fired their 
last round. But their hard service does not lend itself to ‘ features’ 
in the popular press, nor does it make ‘ front page news.’ Nor can they, 
in bleak huts and barracks, with meagre pay and scanty rations, impress 
Members of Parliament, ‘ special correspondents,’ and other distinguished 
visitors from abroad, as Bandit chieftains can in commandeered farmhouses, 
with commandeered food and wine, against a background of picturesque 
mountains. Nor have the gendarmerie that special gift for limitless plausi- 
bility of which the Greek Communist is a master. A mere sense of duty 
does not engender eloquence. The gendarmerie are a silent, inarticulate 
army. 
The Greek commandos, newly organised, following the advice 
given by Field Marshal Montgomery, have yet to be tried. They are 
picked men and equipped with light weapons suitable for mountain 
warfare. 

Greek industrial labour is not highly organised, and is, like everything 
Greek, strongly individualistic. It tends towards a sort of anarcho- 
syndicalism without doctrine. The Communists have a certain ascen- 
dancy in the trade unions, especially in Salonica, where they have had 
some success in impeding production by ‘ ca’canny ’ and the like. They 
have also been able to obtain money for the Bandits by collections, 
whether forced or free, both from the men and from the employees." 

But generally, the Communists have failed to convert wage strikes 
into political strikes. It is admitted by Greeks of all parties that civil 
servants are wretchedly underpaid. There was a strike of civil servants 
in November, but when news came that Greece was invaded—the invasion 
was a small one, but it was a hostile invasion, and it culminated in the 
massacre at Skra!*—the strike was called off because ‘ Greece was in 
danger.’ It was resumed later on, when the immediate danger seemed to 
have passed by. It had the support of the press and the public. The 
attempts made by the Communist Party to give the strike a political 
direction were a failure. 

Combined action, of classical revolutionary type, by ‘ soldiers, 
workers, and peasants’ has never been attainable in Greece, thanks to 


11 The Greek Communist Party has supporters amongst the rich. 
12 For details, v. The Nineteenth Century and After, April 1947, p. 188. 
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the intense individualism and inexhaustible patriotism of the Greek people 
and to the radical reforms, especially the agrarian reform, which were 
carried out between the two World Wars. What we see in Greece to-day 
is not revolution, but part of the anti-national and anti-social counter- 
revolution against the emancipatory national and social achievements 
that were the outcome of the First World War. 

There are 15,000 refugees in Salonica alone. Tens of thousands of 
peasants have fled from their homes. Many villages have been aban- 
doned. Thousands of peasants have been sent to the islands where they 
can be maintained in safety until the war is over. The Bandits have de- 
stroyed homesteads, farms, granaries, and stores—including stores sup- 
plied by UNNRA. They have spread fear and horror by the massacre 
of men,-women and children. They have fired on peasants working in 
the fields so that in many regions agricultural labour has been impeded 
or even paralysed. Bridges and railways are constantly blown up, 
roads-are mined, telegraph wires are cut, trains and lorries have been 
stopped and looted. It has become impossible to travel from Athens to 
Salonica by train. There has been a dislocation of internal trade. In 
Athens, there is a shortage of textiles, while in Salonica there is a glut. 
Many local markets have been cut off from their sources of supply, and 
many market gardeners have been ruined. Within a few miles of Salonica, 
and even fewer of Volos, there is insecurity. Foreign trade has been 
impeded, credit and confidence have been shaken. Of the damage that 
has been done recently, very little is the result of military operations— 
most of it is the desired effect of economic warfare, which if not brought 
to an end must, as Mr. Truman and his advisers have fully realised, make it 
impossible for the Greek State to go on paying its civil servants and its 
armed forces, make Greek credit collapse, and foreign trade dwindle 
to almost nothing, reduce internal trade to local bartering and bring 
famine upon those regions that do not grow their own food (and they 
are the greater part of Greece). 

If this were to happen, EAM, with its modern, disciplined, and cen- 
tralised economic, political and military power, with its wealth (it is by 
far the wealthiest organisation in Greece)—EAM, a Communist- 
controlled imperium in a disintegrating imperio, would with reasonable 
hope of success, make its final attempt to be master of all Greece, with 
overt or covert assistance from across the northern border. 

The importance of EAM is much underrated. There is ‘ combined 
action’ in town and country, though not of ‘ classical type.’ Without 
EAM in the towns, the Democratic Army would not be formidable in the 
mountains. The war waged by the Bandits is directed from the towns— 
from Athens, chiefly, from Salonica, Volos, Lamia (and, ultimately, from 
Moscow). Their resources are supplemented by money, supplies, arms 
and ammunition, and even by recruits from the towns, where the centres 
and branches of EAM, its press, its propaganda, its espionage, and its 
subversive and militant organisation can flourish because Greece is a 
democracy (Niko Zachariadis can move, write, speak and organise with 
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complete freedom in the land which he constantly denounces as Fascis#). 
To finish the war completely, the Greek State will be forced to take action 
in the towns as well as in the mountains. 


Ill 


The better to understand a country’s condition, it is always well 
to spend a little time in some remote spot where the days are uneventful— 
where the jangling vibrations of violent crisis have passed through the 
filter of time and space, and allow, by a process of refinement, as it were, 
a diagnosis which will separate the essential from the fortuitous. 

Nemea, famous of old for its lion and its games, is a small 
township in the Peloponnese. There is no railway, no cinema, hardly 
a wireless set, and no local newspapers. The roads are so bad that a motor 
car cannot, with impunity, be driven more than ten or fifteen miles an 
hour. 

Greek peasants in Nemea and the outlying villages concealed British 
soldiers, sailors or airmen from the Germans, and helped them to escape, 
although to be discovered meant death or torture or both. 

The Germans killed about 100 Greeks in the town and in these 
villages. Another 100 or so—men, women and children—were mas- 
sacred by ELAS in December 1944. 

Since then, nothing untoward has happened. But there are Bandits 
in the mountains. And there is fear amongst a peasantry not given to 
unreasoning fear. 

The ‘ December Massacres ” had no precedent in Greece since the war 
of liberation from the Turks. The massacre at Skra last November was 
a reminder of that December—a reminder, fortified by the whispering 
propaganda of the Communists, that what happened then will happen 
again, that the work of extermination begun in 1944, and left incomplete 
(because ‘ British Imperialism’ intervened), will be resumed and com- 
pleted next time, in the Third Round. (rpuros yépos) 

Nemea had 4,500 inhabitants, of whom 75 are known to be Com- 
munists. To defend the town and eighteen outlying villages there are 
eighteen gendarmes, fifteen in the town and three in one of the villages. 
They have no wireless telephone, and no transmitter, so if the town is 
attacked, and the telegraph wires are cut, they can only communicate 
with the nearest garrison at Corinth, about twenty miles away, by courier. 
The Bandits who will make the attack, if it comes, will number forty, 
perhaps, or fifty. 

The arrival of a stranger is an event in Nemea, especially if he comes 
from England or America. England is the favourite country, even if 
much that she has done has caused perplexity or disappointment (whether 
just or unjust). 

Let us hear what eight peasants, who have walked for more than three 
hours from their village, have to say: 

‘Every friend of England is oppressed ’—by ‘ oppressed’ they 
mean that they are threatened because they are known as ‘ friends of 
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England ’ or as Angloprodotes, that is to say, as men who have ‘ betrayed ’ 
Greece to ‘ British Imperialism’ by helping British soldiers, sailors or 
airmen, or by expressing their love of England too often. They are made 
to feel their insecurity by constant reminders of the coming Third Round. 
‘ All we want,’ they will say, ‘ is to live in peace and work.’ 

Seven of them are Royalists, the eighth a Republican. 

* Were you glad the King came back ?’ 

‘Of course we were—it was we who brought him back. We 
believed things would get better if he came. They are no better—but 
we know it isn’t his fault.’ 

* He’s no democrat,’ says the Republican. 

‘But he must be a democrat, for when he has invited someone 
for tea, he pours out the tea himself.’ 

The retort is unanswerable, and the seven clap their hands gleefully, 
shouting Zito o Vasilefs.* 

‘ Five of my family ’ (says one), ‘ were murdered in December al 
father, mother, the wife, and two children (the wife was 
baby). All of us who voted for the King will die’ (in the Third Row). 

‘I was a Communist,’ says another, ‘ but I gave it up. I did not know 
it would be so inhuman.’ 

Another says: ‘I am afraid. I never sleep at home, always with 
friends.’ 

- Why ? > 

* Because they’re after me!’ 

‘ But why are they ?’ 

‘ Because I saved a British airman.’ And he produces the certificate 
which was presented to all Greeks such as he : 

‘ This certificate is awarded to . . . as a token of gratitude for and 
appreciation of the help given to sailors, soldiers and airmen. . . 
(sgd. Alexander).’ 

Many townsmen and villagers, 200 in all, perhaps, have gathered 
round to ask questions of the stranger. Every one of them has an 
opinion of his own and expresses it with eloquence and animation. 
One of the Communists is there, too. He speaks at greater length than 
the others, but without discourtesy. There is almost a quarrel when he 
says: ‘ The Germans killed my brother’ and someone interrupts him 
with ‘ You Communists killed mine.’ The priest, who keeps a watchful 
eye on all, intervenes, and a quarrel is averted. When the Communist, 
having spoken, is asked: ‘ You have said a lot about Russia—but which 
is better, Russia or Greece ?’ 

* Greece, of course!’ 

He has been with the Bandits in the mountains, but prefers peaceful 
employment in Nemea. One or other of the younger Communists 
in the town will go to the mountains from time to time and serve with 
the Bandits, for a few months perhaps, or a year, and then return to his 
work. - 

13 Vive le Roi ! 
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There is no mistaking the fear that is upon the town and the villages 
around, and yet life seems curiously casual. Fear has become so much 
a part of life that it seems a normal condition. The Third Round is expected 
by all—with deep apprehension (because of the women and children) 
by the many, but with confidence by the few Communists. 

‘ Only a Communist can sleep quietly in bed.’ 

‘ If they are so few, why don’t you get rid of them ?’ 

* The police won’t let us !’ 

True as it is 6f Nemea, and of so many other towns, that ‘ only 
a Communist can sleep quietly in bed,’ it is not true of all. There are a 


‘few Loyalist bands who also inspire fear, and exact murderous vengeance 


for murders committed. About these we shall say something in our next 
and final article, 

A parting question from a peasant, as the informal congress held at 
Nemea breaks up: 

‘Is there going to be another war ?’ 

‘No one can tell. But if there is, we shall win it!’ 

Again there is gleeful clapping of hands—and shouts of Zito o Ellas 4 
and Zito o Vasilefs. 

At Salomos on the way to Corinth, when the girls in their embroidered 
costumes are dancing on the village green, the priest, when asked : ‘ Do 
you ever have trouble here ?’ replies : 

‘No trouble at all. We all love one another and have no police, and 
no Communists.” 

14 Vive la Grice. 


(to be concluded). 








THE OMNIPOTENCE OF 
PARLIAMENT 


By Richard O'Sullivan, K.C. 


N a well-known work on Law and Opinion in England, Professor A. V. 
Dicey states that : 


“the whole body of beliefs existing in any given age may generally be traced 
to certain fundamental assumptions which at the time, whether they be actually 
true of false, are believed by the mass of the world to be true with such con- 
fidence they they hardly appear to bear the character of assumptions.’ 


Among the assumptions of our time is the belief in what is called the 
Omnipotence of Parliament. By the Omnipotence of Parliament men 
commonly mean not merely that Parliament has the last word in law- 
making ; but also that in making law it exercises a limitless and arbitrary 
power, uncontrolled by any principles of reason or of justice. 

In a speech which is reported in The Times newspaper of May 13th, 
1946, Sir Hartley Shawcross, K.C., M.P., the Attorney-General, is 
reputed to have said: 


‘ Parliament is sovereign; it can make any laws. It could ordain that all 
blue-eyed babies should be destroyed at birth; but it has been recognised that 
it is no good passing laws unless you can be reasonably sure that in the even- 
tualities which they contemplate, those laws will be supported and can be 
enforced.’ 1 


In like manner Mr. Wilfred Greene, K.C. (as he then was), in addressing 
the Joint Select Committee of both Houses of Parliament in 1935, stated 
as an obvious truth that Parliament ‘ could pass an Act to-morrow that 
all persons over the age of one year should be put to death.’ 

The statement of the Attorney-General, and of one who is now the 
Master of the Rolls, carries an echo of what is called in history the 
Massacre of the Innocents, and may take its inspiration in each case from 
a note which Edward Christian, Professor of the Laws of England in 
the University of Cambridge, appended to a passage in the text, in his 
edition of Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws of England. In the 
text Blackstone had written that 


* the Law of Nature being coeval with mankind, and dictated by God Himself, 
is of course superior in obligation to any other. It is binding over all the globe 
in all countries and at all times: no human laws are of any validity if contrary 
to this; and such of them as are valid, derive all their force and all their 
authority mediately or immediately from this original.’ 


1 As at Stevenage, for example; or Three Bridges. 
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To this passage Edward Christian, as Editor, appended a note in which 
he said : 

‘If an Act of Parliament, if we could suppose such a case, should, like the 
Edict of Herod, command all the children under a certain age to be slain, the 
Judge ought to resign his office rather than be auxiliary to its execution; but 
it could only be declared void by the high authority by which it was ordained.’ ® 


In the Commentaries there occurs another passage which has become 
classical and is reproduced by Professor Dicey in his Law of the Con- 
Stitution : 

‘ The power and jurisdiction of Parliament [says Sir Edward Coke] is so 
transcendent and absolute, that it cannot be confined, either for causes or 
persons, within any bounds. And of this High Court [he adds] it may be 
truly said: “‘ Si antiquitatem spectes, est vetustissima; si dignitatem, est bonora- 
tissima; si jurisdictionem, est capacissima.” It hath sovereign and uncon- 
trollable authority in the making, confirming, enlarging, restraining, abro- 
gating, repealing, reviving, and expounding of laws, concerning matters of all 
possible denominations, ecclesiastical or temporal, civil, military, maritime, or 
criminal: this being the place where that absolute despotic power, which must 
in all governments reside somewhere, is entrusted by the constitution of these 
kingdoms. All mischiefs and grievances, operations and remedies, that 
transcend the ordinary course of the laws, are within the reach of this extra- 
ordinary tribunal. It can regulate or new-model the succession to the Crown ; 
as was done in the reign of Henry VIII and William III. It can alter the 
established religion of the land; as was done in a variety of instances, in the 
reigns of King Henry VIII, and his three children. It can change and create 
afresh even the constitution of the kingdom and of parliaments themselves ; 
as was done by the Act of Union and the several statutes for triennial and 
septennial elections. It can, in short, do everything that is not naturally 
impossible ; and therefore some have not scrupled to call its power, by a 
figure rather too bold, the Omnipotence of Parliament.’ * 

It is nowadays the common doctrine of the constitutional lawyers 
and of the politicians, who like the sense of power and especially of abso- 
lute power (which corrupts absolutely), not only that the Legislature has 
the last word in law-making, a doctrine which is as old as Augustine and 
even as old as the hills, but also that its power in law-making is absolute 
and arbitrary. Parliament is not limited by the principles of the natural 
law, that is to say the ordinary moral law, nor is it limited by the law of 
God. In the realm of England, according to this doctrine, men now hold 
their lives on a lease not from God but from the State. Parliament may 
at its discretion order that blue-eyed babies shall be slain at birth or that 
all persons over the age of one year shall be put to death.* If in fact 

2It is clear that Christian was putting what seemed to him to be an impossible case, 
and was saying that a judge who had not the power to overrule an evil statute ought to resign 
rather than help to administer it. ‘The moral and political issue remains : Has Parliament the 
right to enact evil ? 

2 A. V. Dicey: Introduction to the Study of the Law of the Constitution, Part I, The Sover- 
eignty of Parliament, 9th Edition, pp. 41-42. 

4 On the principle of economy, Parliament may, one supposes, direct that these children 
shall be slain by their own fathers; or, on the principle of the equality of the sexes, that 
mothers shall slay their children. Or again Parliament might, it seems, lawfully direct that 
citizens of a certain age or of a certain way of thinking should take their own lives. 
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Parliament refrains from issuing these commands, it is not from any 
supposed lack of competence to give such a command. It is because (as 
Sir Hartley Shawcross says) ‘ it is no good passing laws unless you can be 
reasonably sure that in the eventualities which they contemplate, those 
laws will be supported and can be enforced.’ It is also the doctrine of 
Professor Dicey: ‘the external limit to the real power of a sovereign 
consists in the possibility or certainty that his subjects or a large number 
of them, will disobey or resist his laws.’ Parliamentary jurisprudence, it 
seems, has no relation to the rules of ethics or of justice ;. it is a nice 
calculation of force.5 

Now assuming that Parliament has this absolute and arbitrary power 
over the lives of the citizens of England, one is entitled to ask who gave 
this power to Parliament ? According to the theory of the Constitution, 
Everyman is present in Parliament when laws are made and is deemed 
to assent to these laws. 


‘For everie Englishman is entended to bee there present, either in person 
or by procuration and attornies, of what preheminence, state, dignitie, or 
qualities soever he be, from the Prince (be he King or Queene), to the lowest 
person of Englande. And the consent of the Parliament is taken to be everie 
man’s consent.” 


It is a familiar principle of law that no man can give what he has not got : 
nemo dat quod non habet. No honest and sane citizen claims to possess 
or to be entitled to transfer to others the power of life and death that 
Herod exercised. Whence comes the supposed Omnipotence of Parlia- 
ment, and its alleged right to make any laws and to ordain that all blue- 
eyed babies shall be destroyed at birth ? 

The truth is that this modern doctrine of the Omnipotence of Par- 
liament, in the sense of an absolute and arbitrary power in the making of 
laws, has no real foundation in the teaching and the thought of Blackstone 
and of Coke, who are commonly cited as authorities for its existence.* 
The doctrine was little to the taste of Blackstone, who is careful not to 
affirm it in his own name but merely says that ‘ some have not scrupled 


5 In the 1946 edition of May’s Parliamentary Practice it is said that ‘the Constitution 
has assigned no limits to the authority of Parliament over all matters and persons within 
its jurisdiction. A law may be unjust and contrary to the principles of sound government : 
but Parliament is not controlled in its discretion, and when it errs, its errors can only be 
corrected by itself. To adopt the words of Sir Edward Coke: “ the power of Parliament 
is so transcendent and absolute, as it cannot be confined either for causes or for persons 
within any bounds.” ’ The pretended right of Parliament to enact statutes that are unjust 
and contrary to the principles of sound government is in truth the reductio ad absurdum of 


6 In the last analysis the theory of the Omnipotence of Parliament in the sense of absolute 
and arbitrary power is a translation into the political order of the descredited doctrine of 
William of Ockham who imputes to God a similar absolute and arbitrary power in the moral 
and theological order. ‘La haine de Dieu, le vol et l’adultére sont mauvais en raison du 
précepte divin qui les interdit, mais c’auraient été des actes méritoires si la loi de Dieu nous 
les avait prescrits.? Such a doctrine makes void the wisdom of God, and is for this reason 
repugnant to the moral theology of St. Thomas Aquinas. Of it, Leibniz will say: ‘ Recht 
ist nicht Recht weil Gott es gewollt hat, aber weil Gott gerecht ist.’ 
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to call its power, by a figure rather too bold, the Omnipotence of Par- 
liament.’? Again, as we have seen, in the same volume of the Com- 
mentaries, from which this passage is taken, Blackstone affirms the exist- 
ence and operation of the Law of Nature, which 


‘ being coeval with mankind and dictated by God Himself, is of course superior 
to any other. It is binding over all the globe in all countries and at all times : 
no human laws are of any validity if contrary to this; and such of them as 
are valid derive all their force and all their authority mediately or immediately 
from this original.’ 


On the next page Blackstone proceeds to say : 


* Upon these two foundations, the law of nature and the law of revelation, 
depend all human laws; that is to say, no human laws should be suffered to 
contradict these. There are, it is true, a great number of indifferent points, 
in which both the divine law and the natural leave a man at his own liberty ; 
but which are found necessary for the benefit of society to be restrained within 
certain limits. And herein it is that human laws have their greatest force and 
efficacy ; for with regard to such points as are not indifferent, human laws are 
only declaratory of, and act in subordination to, the former. To instance in 
the case of murder: this is expressly forbidden by the divine, and demonstrably 
by the natural law; and from these prohibitions arises the true unlawfulness 
of this crime. Those human laws that annex a punishment to it, do not at all 
increase its moral guilt, or superadd any fresh obligation in foro conscientia 
to abstain from its perpetration. Nay, if any human law should allow or 
injoin us to commit it, we are bound to trangress that human law, or else we 
must offend both the natural and the divine. But with regard to matters 
that are in themselves indifferent, and are not commanded or forbidden by 
those superior laws; such, for instance, as exporting of wool into foreign 
countries ; here the inferior legislature has scope and opportunity to interpose, 
and to make that action unlawful which before was not so.’ 


Again, in the first book of the Commentaries, he has a chapter on the 
Absolute Rights of Individuals, in which he says that 


‘the principal aim of society is to protect individuals in the enjoyment of 
those absolute rights, which were vested in them by the immutable laws -of 
nature; but which could not be preserved in peace without that mutual 
assistance and intercourse, which is gained by the institution of friendly and 
social communities. Hence it follows that the first and primary end of human 
laws is to maintain and regulate these absolute rights of individuals.’ 7 


In like manner Sir Edward Coke in the passage immediately following 
the reference to the ‘ transcendent and absolute’ power of Parliament, 
which is cited by Blackstone and by Dicey proceeds to give some examples 


7 Blackstone divided the rights of persons considered in their natural capacity into 
two sorts, absolute and relative. Absolute rights appertain and belong to particular men, 
merely as individuals or single persons: relative rights are incident to them as members 
of society : 

7 By the absolute rights of individuals we mean those which are so in their primary and 
strictest sense ; such as would belong to their persons merely in a state of nature, and which 
every man is entitled to enjoy, whether out of society or in it.’ 
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which illustrate his meaning. These examples show clearly that Coke 
was far from arguing in favour of a Parliament with absolute and arbi- 
trary powers, as the term is understood by its modern advocates. 

In fact, like Blackstone, Coke also affirmed the existence and opera- 
tion of the law of nature which was for him (as it was for every text- 
writer of the English law from Bracton to Christopher St. Germain in the 
Doctor and Student) the source and spring of the Common Law. In 
Bonham’s case, 1609, Coke declared that in many cases the law (meaning, 
we suggest, the Natural Law as an integral part of the Common Law) 
will control Acts of Parliament and sometimes adjudge them utterly void. 


‘It is always difficult [says F. W. Maitland] to pin Coke to a theory, but he 
does seem distinctly to claim that Common Law is above Statute and above 
Prerogative. It assigns a place to both King and Parliament and keeps them 
to it. The judges may hold a statute void because it is against reason and 
natural law.’ ® 


In the circumstances it seems a little odd that Coke and Blackstone should 
be cited as authorities for the modern positive doctrine of the Omnipo- 
tence of Parliament and of its right to legislate in a manner contrary to 
reason and justice. 

Indeed, the principle of an overriding Law of Nature was for many 
centuries accepted and followed not only by the Courts of Common Law 
but also by the Houses of Parliament which still constitute what is some- 
times called ‘ the High Court of Parliament.’ The principle that all law 
and legislation must respect the rules of justice and of moral order was a 
commonplace of jurisprudence and familiar to the political and the public 
mind of England. ‘Thus, in 1468, the Chancellor told the House of Lords 
that 


‘ justice was ground, well and root of all prosperity, peace and public rule of 
every realm, whereupon all the laws of the world had been ground and set 
which resteth in three; that is to say the law of God, the law of nature and 
positive law.’ 


And in 1604 the Speaker of the House of Commons, still ‘ orthodox 
even if not beyond dispute,’ said : 


‘the laws whereby the ark of this government hath ever been steered are of 
three kinds, first the Common Law, grounded or drawn from the law of God, 
the law of reason, and the law of nature, not mutable; second the positive 
law, founded, changed and altered by and through the occasions and policies 
of times; the third, customs and usages practised and allowed with time’s 
approbation without known beginnings.’ 

8 ‘Daughters and heirs apparent may by Act of Parliament inherit during the life of 
the ancestor. It may adjudge an infant, or minor of full age. To attaint a man of treason 
after his death. To naturalise a mere alien, and make him a subject born. It may bastard 
a child that by law is legitimate. To legitimate one that is illegitimate, and born before 
matriage absolutely.’ 

* In these last words Coke seems to echo a famous passage in Bracton (c. 1260) ‘ Ipse 
autem rex non debet esse sub homine sed sub Deo et sub lege, quia lex facit regem. 
non est enim rex ubi dominatur voluntas et non lex.’ 
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To say that the laws of reason and of justice are the norm by which 
‘the ark of this government’ must be steered is to say that the legis- 
lature (if its concern be for the peace and for the common good of the 
community) is bound to recognise and to respect the natural principles 
that govern all being and in particular animate and rational being, ¢.z., 
the principles of biology and of psychology and of ethics and of natural 
religion. This respect ensures at once for Everyman the right to live, 
the right to marry, the right to direct the education of his children, the 
right to own property, and the right to pursue the True and the Good 
which Christian thought in the end identifies with the worship of God. 
And so even Parliamentary statesmen are led to recognise those human 
rights and fundamental freedoms which are now affirmed in the Preamble 
and the Charter of the United Nations. 

Apart from the obligation on Parliament to respect the eternal prin- 
ciples of right and wrong that are inscribed in the being and conscience of 
rational creatures (and that are called principles of natural law) there is, 
according to the greatest of the English common lawyers, an obligation 
on Parliament and on the King’s Courts to recognise the limits to their 
power and jurisdiction which are set by the principles of the divine law. 
In the first Article of his Indictment for Treason, Sir Thomas More was 
charged with maliciously remaining silent (maliciose poenitus silebat) 
when asked by the King’s Commissioners whether he received and 
accepted and reputed the King as the supreme Head on earth of the 
Church in England according to the tenor of the Act of Supremacy. In 
answer to the Indictment, he first challenged the right of the Crown to 
charge silence as an offence against the law : 


‘ Touching, I say, this challenge and accusation, I answer that for this my 
taciturnity and silence neither your law nor any law in the world is able justly 
and rightly to punish me, unless you may besides lay to my charge either some 
word or some fact in deed.’ 4 


Human courts have jurisdiction only in matters of which evidence can 
be given. 

In the end, after the jury had found him guilty of this and other 
charges, Sir Thomas More protested to his judges : 


‘ Seeing that I see ye are determined to condemn me (God knoweth how) 
I will now in discharge of my conscience speak my mind plainly and freely 
touching my Indictment and your Statute withal. 

‘ And forasmuch as this Indictment is grounded upon an Act of Parliament 


1° Parliament, one imagines, is also bound by the principles of political economy, which 
it may violate (at a cost) but cannot alter. 

11 Harpsfield’s Life of More, p. 185. In making this answer it seems likely that Sir Thomas 
More had in mind Q. 91, A. 4, of the Prima Secundz of St. Thomas Aquinas: ‘ Utrum 
fuerit necessarium esse aliquam legem divinam?’ ‘To which one answer is given: ‘De 
his potest homo legem ferre, de quibus potest judicare. Judicium autem hominis esse non 
potest de interioribus motibus qui latent sed solum de exterioribus actibus qui apparent, . . . 
Et ideo lex humana non potuit cohibere et ordinaire sufficienter interiores actus sed neces- 
sarium fuit quod ad hoc superveniret lex divina.’ 
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directly repugnant to the laws of God and His holy Church, the Supreme 
Government of which or of any part whereof, may no temporal Prince presume 
by any law to take upon him. . . it is therefore in law amongst Christian men 
insufficient to charge any Christian man.’ 

In the course of his answer to the charge of silence, Sir Thomas More 
said also to his judges : 

* Ye must understand that, in things touching conscience, every true and 
good subject is more bound to have respect to his said conscience and to his 
soul than to any other thing in all the world beside: namely, when his con- 


science is in such sort as mine is, that is to say, where the person giveth no 
occasion of slander, or tumult and sedition against his Prince, as it is with me.’ 


In the opinion of Sir Thomas More, the most illustrious of the English 
lawyers, the rules of the divine law and the secrets of the human con- 
science are alike beyond the competence of human courts and the pre- 
tensions of Parliamentary Omnipotence. 

_In his opening speech at Nuremberg, the overriding obligation of 
conscience was affirmed by Sir Hartley Shawcross, K.C., M.P., Attorney- 
General : 


‘* The warrant of no man excuseth the doing of an illegal act.” Political 
loyalty, military obedience are excellent things but they neither require nor 
do they justify the commission of patently wicked acts. There comes a point 
where a man must refuse to answer to his leader if he is also to answer to his 
conscience.” 


At Nuremberg also, in his opening speech, Justice Robert Jackson of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 


‘ devoted the concluding passages of an address, that had risen in every way 
to all that the historic occasion demanded, to a masterly exposition of the 
law of the case. He said that the Charter of the Tribunal showed a faith that 
even rulers were “ under God and the law.” ’” 


* The King is under God and the law’: it is the constitutional doc- 
trine of Henry of Bracton, the father of the English Common Law. 
And if King and Emperor and Fuehrer be ‘ under God and the law,’ as 
Bracton said and as the Charter of the Military Tribunal at Nuremberg 
declares or postulates, are we obliged to keep on saying that the Omni- 
potence of Parliament (in the sense of absolute and arbitrary Power) 
is a cardinal principle of our Constitution ? It is a principle of tyranny in 
the internal order, and of anarchy in the external order. May we not be 
permitted to say again, with Bracton and Fortescue and Coke and Black- 
stone, and with Sir Thomas More, that Parliament also is ‘ under God and 
the law.’ 

In fact Parliament is (is it not ?) under a constant and imperative 
obligation to frame its laws so as to secure the common good. And the 
common good is not an arbitrary thing but a thing to be ascertained by 
processes of reason in the light of all the evidence that is available, and 
in accordance with the conclusions of science and the principles of juris- 
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prudence. The ascertainment of the common good of the community 
thus involves an appeal to fact and to history, and to the principles of 
moral and political philosophy ; and a study of the circumstances of the 
particular community.” If Parliament is to legislate for and to promote 
the common good of the community, it must accordingly recognise and 
respect the principles and rules of action which are inscribed in the nature 
and the conscience of rational beings. Homines non facit politica sed 
accipit eos a natura et sic utitur illis. Parliament must accordingly admit 
(it is the tradition of the English law) that Everyman has a right to his 
own existence ; a right to live and to marry and to beget children. The 
most worthy citizen is indeed the man or the woman who (within the 
limits of lawful marriage) gives new life and being to the community. 
Again, all rational creatures tend to live in society and to seek their 
individual perfection (which is a spiritual thing) in pursuit of the True 
and the Good. These great appetites and tendencies of our nature, to 
maintain our own life, to maintain the life of the species, to follow the 
aspiration of our mind and of our will in search of the True and the Good 
are native to us and cannot be rightly or effectively denied by any human 
power pretending to Omnipotence. 


Und kein Gesetz und keine Macht zerstiickelt 
Gepragter Form die lebend sich entwickelt. 


A Parliament which claims to be Omnipotent and no longer to be 
bound by the rules of justice and of reason is scarcely likely, save by 
accident, to achieve the common good. The achievement of a series of 
Parliaments, which claimed to be Omnipotent, in the travail of the last 
three centuries has been to destroy the integrity of the Christian Church ; 
to destroy the integrity of marriage and the family; to eliminate the 
yeomanry and the free artisan; to undermine the dignity and the inde- 
pendence of the great creation of the common law, the free and lawful 
man (liber et Jegalis homo); and to substitute, as the normal type of 
citizen, a dependent creature, made on a German model, who is called 
the insured person. Everyman is now to be an insured person. 

In its travail, it seems that Parliament has exhausted its Omnipotence. 


‘ There is no country in north western Europe in which the control exercised 
by parliament over the Government—over legislation, taxation, and administra- 
tion—is more shadowy and unreal than it is in Britain. Parliament is no 
longer in any real sense the sovereign power in the State.’ * ‘I am speaking 
now after forty years of experience’ [said David Lloyd George] ‘ Parliament 
has really no control over the Executive ; it is a pure fiction.’ ™ 


12 Until the transfer of Divine Right from King to Parliament, the Inns of Court were 
the laboratory where men studied ‘ principles and sound conclusions, out of the best and 
the very bowels of divinity, grammar, logic; also from philosophy natural, political, eco- 
nomic, moral. . . for the sparks of all the sciences are raked up in the ashes of the law.’ 
Sir Henry Finch. Nomotechnica (1613). 

18 Professor Ramsay Muir, cited Allen, Law and Orders, p. 129. 
4 Ibid. 
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Sic transit. 'The Sovereignty of Parliament is now illustrated in 
Acts of Obedience, not to say Servility. Criticism, nay Conviction, 
no longer has the courage to challenge a division; and issues in 
Apology. 

So passes the glory of Omnipotence. 
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PAGES FROM A POLISH DIARY 
By John Rothenstein 


MONDAY 


HE first snow had fallen over the Province of Posnan, lightly 

powdering forest and field. Presently we ran into a snowstorm, and 
our aircraft repeatedly struck resistant nuclei of air which jarred it 
heavily. The driven snow enfolded us ; except for the black pines below, 
nothing but snow was to be seen, whether swirling about the sky or 
covering the land. The aircraft’s windows were mostly without ‘ plugs,’ 
so we sat in numbing cold in our dark and plunging cylinder of steel. 
At last we descended on to the Warsaw airfield. This, wrecked by the 
Germans, is being reconstructed with intense application, and, between 
wreckage and reconstruction, it presented a spectacle of almost fantastic 
disorder under the snow. 

The streets of Warsaw assumed a sombre aspect as a heavy fog 
descended. The long narrow carts, drawn through the slush by tired 
bony horses, driven by men wearing fur caps and long coats, put me 
vaguely in mind of pictures I had seen as a child of Russian peasants in the 
war of 1812 fleeing in just such carts and in just such weather before the 
armies of Napoleon. 

I went immediately to the National Museum, where I found that, 
on account of my having been delayed in Berlin, the hanging of the 
exhibition of paintings from the Tate Gallery—which is the occasion 
of my presence in Poland—had been completed in my absence. As 
the exhibition is to be opened to-morrow, I felt relief that the work 
had been excellently done and that I need make no alterations. What 
a curiously individual business it is, the hanging of pictures. The general 
plan which had been followed in this case was one I had worked out on a 
previous fleeting visit to the city, but the actual juxtapositions were mostly 
such as would hardly have occurred to me had I been responsible for the 
final arrangements myself. And how strange it was to look at these 
particular pictures—some of which had been in my charge for eight years, 
others which I had been responsible for acquiring, and the faces of all 
of which I know like the faces of my friends—and to be aware that just 
outside there flowed the broad untidy Vistula, and there passed over the 
snow long narrow carts. . 

Then representatives of the Polish press came to look at the exhibition. 
At first they appeared, although frieridly, quite uncomprehending. 
To them it was the Vistula and the carts that were familiar, and these 
pictures from a remote museum, expressions of a civilisation known, 
perhaps, only by hearsay, that were strange. But before long the pictures 
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began, it seemed to me, to take hold upon the imagination of these writers, 
whose faces, at first inscrutable, grew animated. 


TUESDAY 


Before midday a large crowd of invited persons had assembled in 
the big entrance-hall of the National Museum (a modern and very 
spacious building, by some miracle hardly damaged). It was a crowd 
representative of Poland now. There were Communist members of 
the Government, Trade Union leaders, members of the aristocracy (a 
very few of whom have come to terms with the Government, but the 
majority are a poor and harassed ‘Faubourg St. Germain’), teachers, 
writers and other professional men (who are deeply, yet not always 
openly, divided by their convictions regarding the political destiny of 
Poland) and many artists and students. A little after twelve Mr. Osubka- 
Morawski, the Socialist Prime Minister, arrived accompanied by two 
uniformed armed guards. After the British Ambassador had spoken, 
the Prime Minister opened the exhibition with a friendly speech which he 
read with an enigmatic expression. With the aid of an interpreter, I 
showed him the pictures (which illustrated the development, during the 
past fifty years, of British painting), on none of which he made any com- 
ment. He looked, however, at each and studied a few. 

Several ministers and other persons of consequence in the political 
and official life of Poland came to lunch at the Ambassador’s house, but, 
like most newly arrived visitors, I find Polish names difficult to grasp, 
and even when grasped, apt to escape the memory. Much of the con- 
versation, too, was in the Polish language, and the effect of all this, 
doubtless enhanced by the vodka, which it is discourteous to refuse and 
contrary to the strict practice of the country not to empty one’s glass at 
one draught, was to give this lunch the confused character of an event 
which took place long ago. Something of the same confused distant 
quality marks in my memory the tea at the National Museum—con- 
sisting of vodka, coffee and hors-d’exuvre—which was given to enable me to 
meet certain of the Warsaw artists. Although I find individuals difficult 
to recall on these two occasions, I am moved to admiration by the gay 
fortitude of these people, most of whom have suffered fearful bereavement 
and loss, and now live in crowded cellars in wretched circumstances. 
We presently adjourned to the Museum’s lecture-hall, where I spoke about 
the exhibition upstairs. It was an inspiring audience to speak to, packed 
and intent. Nothing of what I said was translated into Polish, yet this 
absolutely silent audience managed somehow to convey to me that 
no point escaped them. Lecturing, even for those who, like myself, 
ordinarily take no pleasure in it, would be delightful if one always had 
audiences such as this. 


WEDNESDAY 


The ruins of the utterly destroyed Central Railway Station are 
spectalular, even in a city of ruins, on account of the confusion of widely 
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twisted girders which grow out of the rubble like vast black creepers. I 
took a train for Katowice instead, therefore, from a subsidiary and only 
partly ruined station. The muddy platforms, approached through a 
temporary wooden barrier, were filled with animated crowds, among 
which loudly shouting children, selling loaves of bread, pastries, news- 
papers, cigarettes and the like, were conspicuous. I lacked the foresight 
to avail myself of their persistent soliciting, for no food was served on 
the journey, but I was spared the painful pangs of ‘hunger by cheerful 
members of UNRRA. 

It was dark when I arrived, but as one “ho has suffered from life in 
industrial cities, I was quick to notice the ominous indications of the 
character of Katowice: the black sterilised earth, the bleak blackened 
rows of houses. . . 

















THURSDAY 


As I drove along the Cracow road it was evident that I had not been 
mistaken in my appraisal of the character of Katowice, for it is the centre 
of one of the most forbidding regions I have ever seen. It was not only 
night that had made the earth and buildings appear black. Smoke pours 
from the chimneys of great industrial concerns, but the people in the 
streets looked grey-faced and threadbare, and their houses dilapidated 
and charmless, lacking the gardens that give a touch of humanity to 
corresponding regions in England. We passed a camp, above the walls 
of which watchtowers with machine-gunners projected. My Polish 
driver jerked his head with a cheerful grin in its direction: ‘ Germany 
soldaten,’ he explained. A few miles further on a signpost marked the 
turning for Oswiecim (Auschwitz). Presently could be seen, on the 
horizon, the earthen hilltop pyramids which are the monuments to 
Kosciusko and Pilsudski, and not long afterwards we were in the streets 
of beautiful undamaged Cracow. I had with me a note if introduction to 
aman who has become a legend, the Archbishop Cardinal Sapiecha. 
Having to depart next day, and being anxious to speak for a few minutes 
with this remarkable man, I told a friend that I wished to leave the note 
without delay. As my time was so short she offered to telephone to 
the Archiepiscopal Palace. Some ten minutes after my arrival an invita- 
tion came from the Cardinal to call upon him at once. 

A young priest showed me into a reception-room, pointed out 
the door by which the Cardinal would enter, and retired. A few moments 
later a thin small delicately featured man, wearing a plain black habit, 
walked briskly in. He seemed reluctant to receive the marks of respect 
customarily rendcred to bishops, but grasped me heartily by the hand, 
so that for an instant I wondered whether I might have rendered them in 
error. 

Here was a personality completely at peace with itself and of great 
natural authority. 

Conversation ranged easily over many subjects. Speaking of the 
English he said: ‘No matter what their religion or their political 
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convictions, there exists, though sometimes far below the surface, a moral 

. And again, ‘no men, whatever their religious beliefs, 
want to believe what is true more earnestly than the English.’ He hoped, — 
he said, one day to revisit England, where I told him, his was a name 
around which many stories had grown up. I enquired, in this connection, 
whether the story was true that when Frank (the wartime Nazi governor) 
had lunched with him, he had served the minute ration permitted to Poles. 
* That’s a myth,’ he said, ‘I never received Frank.’ 

Of the several qualities which charmed me about the conversation 
of Cardinal Sapieha was the alternation of the eager Franciscan gaiety 
with which he treated all subjects which had no tragic implications, and 
the implacable combative resolution he showed over issues affecting the 
integrity of the Church, and of Poland, and the dignity of man. When the 
time came for me to go, he accompanied me to the entrance hall, again 
grasped me heartily by the hand, then raised his own in a slight momentary 
gesture of blessing and went swiftly out. 

Within a few minutes of taking my leave of the Cardinal I was privi- 
leged to see, in unique circumstances, an object of surpassing interest. 
The friend who had undertaken to act as my guide, had spoken of some 
sculpture that was being restored which I had supposed to be some newly 
discovered fragment. We drove to the Wawel, the magnificent Renais- 
sance Royal Palace of Cracow, and entered a new wing erected during the 
occupation by the Germans. In a big room, lying on the floor, leaning 
against the walls, stacked in racks and upon shelves, were the dismantled 
members of the great retable by Wit Stwosz—perhaps the most spectacular 
work of art in Poland. It is well-known throughout the country but in 
view of the rarity of foreign visitors to Cracow, more especially since 
1939, a note on its history and character may be appropriate. 

The whole work, which is polychrome sculpture in wood, stands well 
over twenty feet high and is of extraordinary richness and elaboration. 
It consists of a central portion, carved in the round, representing the 
‘ Assumption of the Virgin,’ eighteen panels carved in relief, representing 
the ‘ Life of the Virgin and of Christ,’ the whole surmounted by a 
‘ Coronation of the Virgin,’ carved inthe round. There is a carved 
predella of the utmost intricacy, showing a ‘ Tree of Jesse.’ 

This altarpiece. was commissioned during the second half of the 
fifteenth century by the burghers of Cracow for the Marjacki, or Church 
of our Lady, the principal church of the city. At that time Cracow had 
close links with Germany and many of the leading burghers were, in fact, 
Poionised Germans. There were capable painters active in Cracow, but 
no pre-eminent sculptor, and as sculpture was flourishing in Germany 
with conspicuous vigour, it was natural for the Cracovians to choose a 
sculptor from that country. Little is known of the antecedents and early 
life of Guy Stoss, or Wit Stwosz or Stosz as he is called in Poland, the 
Niirnberg artist to whom they entrusted their ambitious project. Only one 
work by him certainly pre-dates the Cracow altarpiece. The altarpiece was 
begun in 1477; mine years later the central portion and the wings were 
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complete, and the whole work was inaugurated in 1489. Stwosz carried 
out several other works in Cracow—including the carved wooden crucifix 
in the Marjacki—of which the chief is the marble tomb of Casimir Jagellon, 
King of Poland, in Wawel Cathedral. In 1496, at the height of his powers 
and of his popularity, he suddenly returned to Niirnberg, where, however, 
both appear to have declined. He was an artist of rare exuberance and 
skill, who exercised his powers in several arts besides sculpture, in painting, 
engraving and architecture. 

The Cracow altarpiece, assembled in its chosen position in the 
Marjacki, must make a brilliant impression of exotic piety, but a profusion 
of its fascinating and infinitely elaborate detail would be invisible on 
account of the height of the work and of the darkness of the building. 
The impression made by the dismembered portions, which seem to fill 
and illumine the big room where their repair is in progress, is also memor- 
able. The man charged with this work, himself a sculptor, who permitted 
me to handle individual figures and panels, told me that the workmanship 
of a number of them displayed skill of a hardly believable order. 

Even were it not patently impossible for one man, unaided, to have 
completed a volume of work so enormous, the widely differing degrees of 
imaginative power apparent in the various parts provides strong evidence 
that Stwosz must have relied upon assistants. The two or three hours I 
spent examining the work allowed me no time to make anything approach- 
ing systematic comparisons between several distinguishable styles, but 
I nevertheless formed strong notions regarding the authorship of several 
portions which seemed to me evidently by the hand of Stwosz, and others 
of an inferior order. For example, the central‘ Assumption of the Virgin’ 
and to a yet more eminent degree the ‘ Pentecost’ panel, convinced me 
as being the work of an artist of the rarest gifts, and the ‘ Entombment ’” 
panel as being of a quite different kind. This altarpiece, threatened 
with destruction and replacement by a Baroque-crazy canon in the seven- 
teenth century, and restored, largely to its detriment, in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth, is now receiving the most comprehensive and skilful 
treatment. At half past three the early Polish dusk began to mute the 
glowing colours of the wonderful fragments of this great wooden sym- 
phony, and an hour later these were no longer to be seen and we left 
reluctantly. My kindly guide, to mitigate my disappointment at having 
to leave the masterpiece of Stwosz, suggested that we should lunch. 
* At a quarter to five,’ I answered, ‘ what sort of lunch do you expect at 
such an hour?’ Wewentintoa restaurant. A waitress of distinguished 
appearance (many waitresses are members of dispossessed aristocratic 
families) asked what we wished to order. ‘ What may we have?’ I 
inquired, a little defensively. ‘ But anything you like,’ she smilingly 
assured us. I wish a party of our English restaurant proprietors, waiters 
and legislators had been with me to note with what grace she brought to 
life the empty restaurant—and to see the meal she presently served. 

That evening I spoke on contemporary England’s contribution to 
European painting at the Academy of Fine Arts. Here, as in Warsaw, I 
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had one of those absorbed and crowded audiences which make speaking 
almost a pleasure. 

These notes of mine, from which all mention of politics has been 
excluded, give on this account a misleading impression of the country, 
for the Poles are an intensely, it might almost be said, a primarily political 
people, and the present is a time of political tension unique even in 
Poland’s contentious annals. There was an incident in the course of my 
lecture which sharply revealed this tension, so characteristic that I must 
record it. At one point the interpreter, of whom I made use on this 
occasion, was subjected to a sharp, angry demonstration by some of the 
students. Later I was told that (for whatever reason) he omitted to 
translate a sentence of mine referring to the remarkable fact that in this 
country, where to secure the barest necessities of life involves a bitter 
struggle, there is so intense and widespread an interest in the things of the 
mind, and that this omission had been understood by the students able 
to comprehend English as an attempt on the interpreter’s part to play 
down ‘ western’ sympathy for Poland. Nothing may have been further 
from his intentions, yet the suspicion it provoked is an indication of the 
emotional climate which prevails. 

I was entertained to a dinner at the admirably appointed Intellectual 
Democratic Club, at which a number of professors from the University 
were present. Some of these expressed the opinion that in England 
and the United States the extent of the theft and destruction of Polish 
libraries by the Germans was insufficiently understood, nor the country’s 


urgent need of books, especially technical and learned works in English, 
these having been the first to be burnt or pillaged during the Occupation. 


FRIDAY 


First thing in the morning I went to the Marjacki. I had heard 
much of Polish devoutness, but regarding devoutness as a personal 
rather than a national characteristic, I had a little discounted it. What 
I saw was a revelation. Peasants, students, business men and _soldiets 
came walking after their animated Polish fashion into the church ; as they 
knelt—upon both knees—their bodies seemed to freeze into immobility 
and their spirits to be focused in rapt meditation. Even the old women 
waiting for alms in the darkness of the vestibule crouched without sound 
or movement on the floor. Here indeed was a house of prayer, and I 
could scarcely contemplate its wonderful Gothic form and its hardly less 
wonderful Baroque embellishments—even the parts of the altarpiece of 
Wit Stwosz which were in position. Next I visited the Dominican 
church, St. Barbara’s, and the minute church in the Market Place in which 
there is scarcely room for ten people to hear Mass. A friend told me this 
story of Polish piety. She had lately been a journey by bus, in the course of 
which, on account of some misunderstanding, the conductor paid the fare 
of a passenger who failed to arrive. The passengers raised a sum to 
reimburse him, but he laughingly declined their gift. But the money had 
been collected ; what was to be done with it ? To devote it to a Mass for 
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the bus conductor’s ‘ intention ’ was the passengers’ unanimous decision, 
Before I left Cracow I had time to revisit the Wawel, the resplendant 
palace built by Italian architects for the Kings of Poland, and the Gothic 
cathedral which forms part of it, and the coffins of the Kings in the vaults _ 
beneath. The walls of one of the great rooms are covered entirely with the 
gorgeous oriental tents captured by John Sobieski at his victory over the 
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cau Turks. The Wawel is scrupulously preserved, or cherished rather, by a 
n this | People consumed by a pathetic love of the splendour and the tragedy of 
of the | their own past. 





It is otherwise with the once great illustrious Jagellon library. I 
bribed my way into the great Renaissance courtyard. Chickens were 
scratching around the base of the statue of Copernicus; around the 
open cloister was a litter of empty packing-cases and cheap wardrobes 
which contained the library’s books recovered from the Germans, also 
such books as the Poles were permitted by the Russians to remove from 
the University of Lwow, all of which are to be placed, I understand, in a 
new library. I walked through the empty rooms, and as I left and took a 
backward glance over this derelict place, the porter said: ‘ Next year ; 
next year all will be repaired, and this will be the very centre of the 
University.’ I left Cracow, as many must have left it before, with regret, 
and drove back to Katowice, where the sky is low and the earth is black. 
That night I spoke to a stolid, serious but friendly audience in this city 
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atry’s and soon after midnight caught the train to Warsaw. 
“7 SATURDAY 


Scrawled in whitewash upon the ruined walls of Warsaw the words, 
‘chemist,’ ‘ midwife,’ ‘ undertaker,’ ‘ hairdresser,’ and so forth, are 
frequently to be seen. On my journey from the station to the Embassy, 
I was enchanted to see, in letters six feet high, the word ‘ witch,’ indicating 
that the services of a fortune-teller were to be had, somewhere among the 









diess adjacent wreckage. In the afternoon I went to an outlying district of the 
they city to see the Krolikarnia palace, which stands upon the edge of a high 





cliff, overlooking the former course of the Vistula. This exquisite place, 
built, so to speak, for scented summer nights, but now a fire-scorched 
shell sounding to a cruel winter wind, is a true symbol of oe fate of the 
ancient aristocracy of Warsaw. 


(to be concluded). 
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NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 
By W. L. Burn 


7 is possible that Mr. Feiling approached with some diffidence the 
task of writing this biography.1 Although he had carried his work 
as a professional historian as far as an essay on Bagehot his researches 
had been chiefly directed to the later seventeenth and the earlier 
eighteenth century. In the inaugural lecture which he delivered as 
Chichele Professor of Modern History at Oxford in February he seemed 
to contemplate the desirability of going back yet further in time. 


‘The ingredients of the present world, political and intellectual, have 
less in common with the world of 1800 than with that of two centuries before ; 
so much has been undone and unthought which to Castlereagh and Locke were 
fixed points, but to the Elizabethans, though reprobate perhaps or unrealised, 
were turned over in their thinking.’ 


Certainly there are no signs in this inaugural lecture of those illusions 
about ‘ contemporary history ’ which too easily beguile a younger genera- 
tion of historians; no attempt to defy the salutary warning, veritas 
temporis filia. A statesman who died less than seven years ago was 
scarcely, at first sight, an obvious or attractive subject for Mr. Feiling ; 
and it was somewhat unexpected that the historian of the Tory Party, 
who had given us the benefit of his sympathetic insight into the minds of 
the Cavaliers and of the anti-mechanical Tories of the early nineteenth 
century, Canning, Wordsworth and Coleridge, should choose to deal with 
a man to whom traditional Toryism was strange or abhorrent. 

We shall return later to the subject of Chamberlain’s political beliefs, 
but this inquiry into Mr. Feiling’s motives in writing his book, though 
it may seem irrelevant and indeed impertinent, is necessary to an appre- 
ciation of what he has done and left undone. The biography is not the 
work of a disciple, for Mr. Feiling had never personally known Chamber- 
lain. It may be, however, that he was moved by a generous impulse to 
explain, if not to champion, the actions of a man of whom it had become 
the habit to speak in terms of casual abuse. When any young man earning 
his guineas in the New Statesman or the News Chronicle affects to write 
on Chamberlain with the authority of Sir Charles Oman on Wellington 
or of Sir Charles Webster on Castlereagh, the mind of the trained his- 
torian revolts. When such writers, many of them scurrying to anticipate 
every desire of the U.S.S.R., speak of ‘ appeasement ’ as though it were 


1 The Life of Neville Chamberlain. By Keith Feiling (Macmillan, 1946). 
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both self-explanatory and self-condemned, and of Chamberlain as though 
he were the sole inventor of a unique political fraud, the instincts of a 
gentleman lead him to protest. It is at least worth while to make the 
elementary point that others beside Chamberlain used the expression and 
aimed at the fact of appeasement. Mr. Eden, for example, in the last days 
of the Baldwin Ministry, described the British aim as being ‘ settlement 
and appeasement ’ and peace ‘ at almost any price.’ Another matter which 
Chamberlain’s more vociferous critics might consider with advantage is 
his attitude in the autumn of 1939. Within three days in the month of 
October 1,860 of 2,450 letters which he received contained appeals or 
demands to ‘ stop the war’ (p. 424). Lloyd George at that time was 
speaking, and writing in the American Press, in a mood essentially 
defeatist : the Labour Party was considering the possibility of a nego- 
tiated peace. Through all this, Chamberlain’s fortitude and resolution 
bore him unscathed, as they did through the greater perils and the 
greater temptations of May and June, 1940. A fair critic will put beside 
his words about ‘ Peace with Honour ’ (the words of an overstrained man 
to an overstrained audience) his broadcast of June 30th, 1940, when he 
said that we ‘ would rather go down to ruin than admit the domination of 
the Nazis.’ 

But there are few fair critics of Chamberlain. Like Byng after Minorca 
he has become a national scapegoat. Mr. Feiling speaks (p. 445), of 
‘ figures of repute, defeatist at heart,’ who might have been ready in the 
summer of 1940, to form or support an alternative government. Some 
day, perhaps, we shall know who they were and then we shall have a 
better standard of comparison. In the meantime, we can note one other 
point. History must sometimes be read backwards as well as forwards. 
Since 1945 we have seen the effect on our foreign and imperial policy 
of moral indifference and diminished resources, A great many people in 
this country are ready to abandon India to the prospect of civil war and 
eastern Europe to the horrors of Communism either through lack of any 
alternative principle or because they think they can purchase material 
comfort and what is called ‘ social security’ at that price. Weighed 
against shorter hours, higher wages, larger rations and cheap amusements, 
imperial and national responsibilities are apt to count for little to-day. 
We should be painting an utterly unreal picture of the years 1931-39 
if we depicted a nation ready for self-sacrifice and self-discipline and only 
debauched by the wiles of a Chamberlain. There was the same selfishness 
and indifference, the same anxiety for immediate material benefits ; there 
was until Dunkirk (and then only temporarily) no united and resolute 
nation. The horse which British statesmen rode, especially in foreign 
fields, was already one more concerned with the comforts of the stable 
than with the glory of the winning post. 

All these considerations might well induce a generous and fair- 
minded biographer to undertake, so soon as this, an explanation if not a 
defence of Chamberlain. Where Mr. Feiling is most likely to receive 
criticism is on the narrowness of his ‘ documentation,’ the severely 
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limited scope of his sources and, occasionally, on the lack of argument.* 
Morley’s life of Gladstone no doubt dealt inadequately with certain aspects 
of Gladstone’s career, and particularly with its religious side, which 
appealed much less to the biographer than to the subject. Nevertheless, 
Morley produced a very considerable amount of material, not all favour- 
able, from which a reasonable (though necessarily provisional) appraisal 
of Gladstone could be made. Mr. Feiling has taken a different course. 
In his preface (v) he points out that ‘ of the official sources from which 
final history will in great part be drawn, none are yet available: neither 
the archives of the British government, its allies and its foes, nor the 
correspondence of contemporary statesmen.’ Even taken literally, this 
is not an exact statement of the position. It is a good many years ago 
since Sir Horace Rumbold published the masterly despatch in which 
he analysed the tendencies of the National Socialist régime ; but neither 
the despatch nor Sir Horace is mentioned by Mr. Feiling. Nor is Lord 
Vansittart. The views of Sir Nevile Henderson, on the other hand, are 
referred to on some eighteen different occasions. It is beyond con- 
troversy that the policies advocated by Sir Horace Rumbold and Lord 
Vansittart differed fundamentally from that advocated by Sir Nevile 
Henderson and, especially as Chamberlain was much more in accord 
with Henderson, it is extremely difficult to see why reference to the 
evidence on the other side is omitted. 

There are other omissions no less notable. The Documents on British 
Foreign Policy 1919--1939, Second Series, Vol. I, edited by Mr. E. L. Wood- 
ward and Mr. Rohan Butler and dealing with the years 1929-31, were 
published in 1946. The reports of the Nuremberg Trials have since 
become available and even if they are not the best evidence they are 
evidence which it is difficult for a historian of British foreign policy 
to neglect. Among important secondary works are Pfleging’s Det 
Tyska Storrumet (The German Grossraum), published by the Swedish 
Institute of International Affairs in 1943 and M. Gafenco’s Préliminaires 
de la Guerre 2 I’Est (1944). A number of highly interesting essays 
on strategical concepts, in which were involved the réle of a British army 
on the Continent and the ‘ Maginot’ policy of French defence, were 
published by the Princeton University Press in 1943 under the editorship 
of Mr. E. M. Earle, with the title of Makers of Modern Strategy. 

There is no advantage in prolonging this list because Mr. Feiling 
has adopted the policy of letting Chamberlain ‘ especially in the last 

2 There is also a minor criticism to be made on style. Mr. Feiling’s habit of referring 
to Chamberlain as ‘ he’ is apt to produce confusion and, occasionally, unintelligibility. Thus 
(p. 329): ‘ As Henderson absorbed the tense air of the Nuremberg party day. . . Goering 
depicted the two alternatives ; of an understanding between a British sea empire and a German 
empire paramount in Central Europe, or a Germany forced, by refusal to collaborate, to 
prepare the destruction of Britain. Below the mount of temptation stretched this smiling 
Nordic peace. Since the highway was barred se searched the secondary roads ’; (p. 393) : 
‘ A British cruiser was employed to arrange the surrender of Minorca direct to Franco, to the 
considerable annoyance of his Italian ally ; and 4e made a declaration that the whole force 
of Britain would co-operate if there were any threat to the vital interests of France.’ ‘ He,’ 
in each quotation, refers to Chamberlain. 
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controversial years . . . speak, so far as possible, for himself’; that is, 
of relying largely on the letters which Chamberlain wrote, weekly and 
alternately, to his sisters between 1916 and 1940. It is clear than Mr. 
Feiling was faced by great difficulties in deciding what material he would 
use because there must be many intermediate stages between the more or 
less definitive appraisal for which we may have to wait fifty or a hundred 
years and the almost contemporary appreciation. Even so, the present 
reviewer cannot help but wish that Mr. Feiling had made much more use 
of material published or about to be published when he wrote; even if 
its evidential value was uneven. It is difficult, for instance, to see how one 
can form a judgment on Chamberlain’s policy between September 1938 
and March 1939 unless one has some idea not merely of the evidence 
about German intentions which he accepted but of the evidence which he 
rejected. Again, what did Chamberlain know, what was he told in 
August, 1939? We read (p. 410) that ‘ he encouraged his relations to 
take their holidays abroad, all would be quiet until the third week in 
August.’ But this was not a case of advising a friend to go for a walk 
and telling him that it will not rain before tea-time. Why did Chamberlain 
believe that ‘ all would be quiet until the third week in August ?’ Did he 
mean that there was no danger or that there was a great deal of danger, 
the results of which in the form of war would not be seen for a few weeks ? 
Why did he make the rejection of the Labour motion for the reassembly 
of Parliament within three weeks a matter of confidence ? What did he 
hope, or think, would happen before Parliament, in the normal course, 
met again? On what evidence did he base his conclusions ? How far 
was he right or wrong? The few pages on this crucial month are dis- 
tressingly meagre and uninformative. Indeed, the policy of letting Cham- 
berlain ‘ speak for himself’ breaks down at this point and Mr. Feiling’s 
own reflections occupy as much space as Chamberlain’s. It is in fact a 
policy which is bound to break down and from which the biographer is 
bound to escape unless he restricts his duties to those of an editor of 
correspondence. But some of Mr. Feiling’s own interventions are 
decidedly challengeable. On pp. 245-247 he examines the Treaty of 
Versailles, and although he concludes that ‘ explanation or part-explana- 
tion, existed for these things ’ he offers only an indictment of the settle- 
ment. Thus, he says (p. 246) that: 





‘Revolutionary Russia was disregarded and in her absence territories, 
which she had held for a hundred or two hundred years, were assigned to 
others.” 


Does this, or does it not, mean that the establishment of Finland and the 
Baltic republics as independent states was wrong? A writer who deals 
with the Treaty of Versailles (and so important a theme could not be 
neglected) is necessarily exposed to criticism when he restricts himself 
to attack and says nothing about those merits of which Mr. McCallum and 
the late Etienne Mantoux have recently reminded us, Mr. Feiling 
modestly disclaims for his estimate of Chamberlain anything more than 
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‘a provisional character.’ The result of his narrow documentation is, 
unfortunately, to make his book appear more provisional than it need have 
done and, perhaps, to obscure its real merits. 

A reviewer ought certainly to be more concerned with the book he 
is reviewing than with some imaginary and different book which he 
wishes had been written instead. Though Mr. Feiling is necessarily 
much occupied with Chamberlain’s statesmanship, he gives less than a 
provisional picture of Chamberlain as a statesman. What he does give— 
and this is the great merit of the book—is a picture of Chamberlain as a 
man. We see very clearly his habit of mind, his method of working, his 
principles of thought, even though it remains for later biographers 
examining the information which Chamberlain had or might have had at 
his disposal to give a more nearly definitive estimate of the results he 
achieved. 

The phase of Chamberlain’s life in which Mr. Feiling takes most 
pleasure is the period between 1891 and 1897, spent in growing sisal 
in the island of Andros in the Bahamas. Ina curious way this experience 
was a miniature of Chamberlain’s later experience. There was the same 
enthusiasm, the same courage and integrity, the same day-to-day compe- 
tence, the same ultimate and complete failure of an enterprise for which 
success ought not to have been hoped. The qualities of courage and 
integrity remained. Intellectually, Chamberlain’s integrity took the form 
of requiring a conclusion to be followed by action. One must be careful 
not to exaggerate here. Chamberlain was not a man with his nose per- 
petually to the grimdstone. He was capable of contemplation and 
reflection ; he read widely ; he loved music; he took great pleasure in 
fishing and ornithology ; he had often a gift for description, as when he 
once described a larch ‘like a ball of golden gauze in the sun.’ But 
positive action always tempted him—‘tho’ it be only weeding the 
garden, an uneasy sensation creeps into my mind and I become restless "— 
and for political reflection divorced from political action he had no use. 
For a Melbourne, willing and able to discuss anything but utterly sceptical 
of action, he would have had nothing but contempt; and, though he 
grew fond of Baldwin, he was always in danger of being irritated by that 
statesman’s gift for contemplative reflection. 

What, then, did Chamberlain hope to effect in domestic politics ? 
If one dare summarise the aims of a busy and diversified career without 
being unjust, the answer would seem to be the extension of the methods 
and principles of municipal Socialism. Mr. Feiling sums up his objects 
or assumptions, in 1925, as ‘the supervisory State, the wider areas, 
the block grants, the harnessing of regulation to voluntary effort, and 
social insurance’ (p. 130). These were the motifs of Chamberlain’s 
work as Minister of Health. In politics he was the pure utilitarian, 
contemptuous of the smaller or traditional units of local government, 
satisfied to act for ‘the greatest good of the greatest number.’ He 
described himself, in 1923, as a Socialist: he spoke in 1931 of ‘ that 
odious title of Conservative.’ The countryside one feels, was an alien 
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land to him, at best a place for holidays. He had no conception of its 
habits of life and thoughts ; his was an essentially and almost exclusively 
urban mind ; it would not be too much to say that he viewed England as 
a series of Birminghams. 

Yet there was no ‘ Conservative ’ statesman of our day who came 
to be on worse terms with the Labour Party. There were three reasons 
for this. Chamberlain detested intellectual insincerity and he con- 
sidered (and often with justice) that the speeches and policies of his 
Labour opponents were riddled, like the Peace Ballot, with intellectual 
insincerity. In the second place, he was aware that a State which sets out 
to distribute public money on a very large scale must be punctilious in 
its methods. The methods of distribution must be such as would satisfy 
a higher civil servant or a first-class firm of auditors. The events at Poplar 
showed what might happen if a more popular and less rigorous method 
of distribution were allowed. Mr. Feiling does not mention it, but there 
was at that time at least one Board of Guardians largely composed of 
unemployed which was in the habit of setting out a plate, with the notice, 
‘Remember the Poor Guardians,’ in which the recipients of relief were 
encouraged to place their contributions. This was the tendency for which 
Chamberlain had no mercy, as he had no pity for its exponents. Under 
criticism, he made no secret of his views and his contempt: he met the 
bitterness of Labour opposition with bitterness. Instead of taking refuge 
in vague and amiable generalities he stood and fought his critics on the 
facts. There was, and is, no party more sensitive to criticism than the 
Labour Party, but the hostility which arose between it and Chamberlain 
cannot be properly appreciated unless it is seen in terms of civil war. 
The aims of Chamberlain and the aims of the majority of the Labour 
Party were not dissimilar : where they differed was in methods and agents. 
Chamberlain was trying to do through a Conservative majority (including 
what he had once called ‘ fat stockbrokers and elderly die-hards ’), through 
the expert assistance of the higher civil service, what they were prepared 
to do by looser methods. His sense of integrity made him adamant 
against bribes to favoured classes on political grounds and against 
maladministration. In an economy increasingly dependent upon public 
largesse, the methods of Chamberlain and Whitehall, hard and unsym- 
pathetic as they might appear at times, were preferable over a period to 
those of Poplar and Chester-le-Street. 

It is sometimes said that Chamberlain was successful in domestic 
politics and unsuccessful in foreign politics, and surprise is expressed 
that this should have been so. In fact, his failure in foreign policy was 
closely related to his attitude in domestic affairs. There, his aim was to 
raise the material standard of the nation by the active intervention of the 
State. His support of Protection was one aspect of this; his desire for 
compulsory medical examination was another. Big areas were easier to 
deal with than small ones, and he favoured the transference of powers to 
the bigger areas. Government by regulation and order in council, 
often without provision for appeal to the Courts, produced quicker 
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results. It was the Conservative Party of Chamberlain’s day which 
neglected to implement the Report on Ministers’ Powers, which refused 
to take up the question of proceedings against the Crown, which con- 
tinued that system of centralisation and delegated legislation against 
which the Conservative Party to-day is making agonised protests. 

What Chamberlain never appears to have appreciated was the danger 
of the path he was taking. The distribution of power between many 
authorities, the slow process of government by discussion, the possi- 
bility of further delay by appeals to the Courts, are anathema to the social 
reformer because he sees in them sources of obstruction. He insists, 
therefore, upon the centralisation and concentration of power and on the 
removal of restrictions upon its exercise ; and, by the promise of larger 
and quicker material benefits, he secures popular agreement to this 
policy. He assumes that power, so concentrated and centralised, will 
always be used for what he considers ‘ good’ purposes, such as the 
abolition of slums and the building of decent houses. He rarely con- 
siders (and Chamberlain seems never to have considered) that it may just 
as easily be used for bad purposes. Why should the State be content 
merely with domestic omnipotence ? 

Chamberlain, and the hundreds of thousands of others who thought 
like him, would have answered that any other use was unthinkable. 
In what way, then, could the policy of National Socialist Germany and of 
Fascist Italy be explained? In one way: that the peoples of those 
countries were being deceived and tricked by their governments or by 
the one man at the head of each state. An expression which Chamberlain 
used in 1935, ‘ the resumption of progress’ (p. 268), suggests a view of 
mankind pursuing something like a railway journey towards a certain 
destination, subject to temporary interruptions by breakdowns and 
accidents. 


‘Do not forget,’ 


he wrote in 1937 (p. 321) 

* that we are all members of the human race, and subject to the like passions and 
affections, fears and desires. There must be something in common between us 
if only we can find it.” 

And again, at the beginning of 1938 (p. 323), 

‘But I believe that Americans and British want the same fundamental 
things in the world, peace, liberty, order, respect for international obligations, 
freedom for every country to devote all its resources to the improvement of 
the condition of its people, instead of being forced to pile armaments on its 
own back ’til it comes near to breaking. I believe that these things must be 
wanted too by Germans, Italians, Russians and Japanese.’ 


In February, 1939, he felt hopeful, because he thought (p. 395), 


“the memory of September is still vivid in the minds of the common people 
throughout Europe, as well as in this country, and they are on the alert, 
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and anxious to make sure that they are not a second time being led unawares to 
to the edge of a precipice.’ 


Mr. Feiling’s criticism of this aspect of Chamberlain’s character is pecu- 
liarly just. 


‘ We shall find reason to conclude that his was not an unsuspecting nature, 

flattered or cajoled as to himself or another. It was on broader foundations 
than this that he over-built ; on arguments that every man has his human side, 
that whole peoples do not wish war, that if-time is given it reason must prevail’ 
(Pp. 326). 
This being so, Chamberlain could not trace the obvious danger of war 
to the passions of the ‘ common man,’ united as never before in the large 
masses which promised him greater material advantages. He was 
obliged to trace it to the wickedness or foolishness of a very few men. 
Over and over again he recurred to the same theme. In the letter already 
quoted (p. 323), after speaking of what Germans, Italians, Russians and 
Japanese wanted, he added, 


‘ But those people are in the grip of their governments, and in some cases, 
the Governments are so constituted that they must maintain their power or die.” 


On September 3rd, 1938, he wrote of Hitler (p. 357), 


‘Is it not positively horrible to think that the fate of hundreds of millions 
depends on one man, and he is half mad ? ” 


When war had begun Chamberlain complained (p. 418), 


‘ We have to kill one another just to satisfy that accursed madman. I wish 
he could burn in Hell for as many years as he is costing lives.” 


This sense of antithesis between a world desiring peace and one or two 
men desiring war had grown stronger in the last few years. As it grew, 
Chamberlain’s sense of national policies, deeply rooted in history and tradi- 
tion, failed. It became comparatively easy for him to condone (though 
he did not approve) the Anglo-German Naval Treaty; to tell Hitler 
that ‘ on principle I didn’t care two hoots whether the Sudetens were in 
the Reich or out of it’ (p. 367); to speak of ‘a quarrel in a far-away 
country between people of whom we know nothing ’ (p. 372). He refused 
to believe that war was inevitable: he believed that he could not merely 
postpone but avert it. On the basis of his theory that scarcely anyone but 
Hitler wanted war he had some reason for hope. The belief that the 
agreement which Hitler and he signed at Munich represented a satisfactory 
and permanent achievement (incredibly ingenuous as it sounds to-day) 
was born of this hope. On the assumption that Hitler alone stood in the 
way of peace and that Hitler had been converted (‘I got the impression,’ 
Chamberlain said after their first meeting, ‘ that here was a man who could 
be relied upon when he had given his word”) the solution had been 


found. 
It is not enough to say that Chamberlain foolishly misjudged Hitler. 
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Any elderly man suddenly whisked off by an unaccustomed mode of 
travel to an interview with a foreign statesman, conducted through an 
interpreter in strange surroundings, might make such a mistake. The 
foolishness was deeper than that. It lay in the fallacy that Hitler was an 
isolated phenomenon ; in the neglect of the fact that he was, on the 
contrary, the symbol and spearhead of the vast forces of National 
Socialism, themselves, with the other contemporary manifestations of 
totalitarianism, deriving their descent from the French Revolution. 

This does not mean that Chamberlain’s policy was wrong in every 
phase. He may have been right in respect of the Spanish Civil War 
and even in urging the abandonment of sanctions against Italy. He 
was certainly right in believing that if the Axis could be broken it was 
at the Italian end; and information not yet published may suggest that 
Mr. Feiling’s claims for him in the matter of rearmament have been too 
modest. He had to take into account an Opposition in a state of 
exacerbated mental confusion, a highly uncertain France, a lustfully selfish 
Russia, an isolationist America. But in spite of all explanations and all 
excuses his policy was fundamentally unsound because it was based on the 
false antithesis between the pacific many and the belligerent few. Logic- 
ally, that policy involved him in excluding both Mr. Eden (after his 
resignation) and Mr. Churchill from the Cabinet ; but in the conjunction 
of his personal standing and his policy he passed the limits of logic. 
It is difficult not to feel that as time went on he became increasingly 
impermeable to argument. His comment on Mr. Roberts’ book, The 
House that Hitler Built, was, ‘If 1 accepted the author’s conclusions I 
should despair, but I don’t and won’t’ (p. 328). The ‘ won’t’ is signifi- 
cant of a growing obstinacy. The stakes were so immense, his solution 
was stupendously simple, he had few confidants except Lord Halifax 
in the Cabinet and Sir Horace Wilson outside. ‘I can never forget,’ 
he wrote after the German occupation of Prague, ‘ that the ultimate 
decision . . . rests with me ’ (p. 401). On September roth, 1939, he wrote, 
* While war was still averted, I felt I was indispensable, for no one else 
could carry out my policy’ (p. 417). A year later he still believed that 
his attempts to avoid the war might have succeeded ‘ if they had not 
come up against the insatiate and inhuman ambitions of a fanatic’ 
(p. 452). Like most materialists he believed in the ‘common people’ : 
neither he nor they realised that he had met one in the person of Hitler. 

He appears completely to have lacked those religious beliefs which 
had deepened and dignified the lives of such men as he a century earlier ; 
but he died, none the less, with dignity and courage. It is unlikely that 
he will attract very many biographers. The history of that period will 
be written from other angles and perhaps only incidentally will it cast 
light on his policy. There is still need for much clearer light. What was 
in Chamberlain’s mind, what sources of information were at his command, 
when he wrote on February 19th, 1939, ‘ All the information I get seems 
to point in the direction of peace’? Whom had he listened to, whom 
had he refused to hear ? We shall, no doubt, have in time a picture painted 
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in far greater detail on a wider canvas in which Chamberlain and his 
policy will appear more nearly in their true proportions: but we are 
unlikely to have another book which impresses on us so clearly as this 
the characteristics of Chamberlain’s mind. 

It is customary to describe Chamberlain at the end of his life as a 
tragic figure. Perhaps that is an exaggeration. He believed that he had 
failed through the accident of encountering a fanatic. He did not believe, 
or see, that the materialist civilisation which he helped to carry forward 
had failed. He was protected from that final and overwhelming dis- 
illusionment by his optimism, his incessant activity, his essentially un- 
spiritual character. He had more courage and more resolution than most 
of his opponents and most of his supporters: they served to enhance his 
failure and to create the myth that he alone had failed. 








A MONTH IN THE THEATRE 


By Michael Goodwin 
* Candida ’ : Piccadilly 
The Apollo Society : Globe 
‘ The White Steed ’ : Whitehall 
‘ Power Without Glory ’ : Fortune 
‘ Call Home the Heart’ : St. James’s 


HEN Candida was written, Widowers’ Houses and Arms and the Man 

had already been performed. Both plays possessed qualities 
commonly associated with the main body of Mr. Shaw’s work, and 
together they determined his development as a playwright. Yet, of the 
two most striking of these qualities, Candida possessed neither. Neither 
the extra-realist concept which Mr. Shaw devised in extension of the 
current naturalistic trend nor his own previous opposition to the use of 
passion as a dramatic device, had any part in it. In fact, Candida, in 
this latter respect, represented a complete volte face. Why was this? 
Can it be accounted for by a sudden resurgence of the left hand? Or 
was it merely a conscious deflection of the right from its already self- 
determined course ? It is an interesting reflection. Interesting, because 
these two are the particular qualities which distinguish Mr. Shaw as a 
playwright. The first, because it has given to his work an historical 
significance. The second, because, I think it is true to say, it has given 
him a larger share than any other playwright of the responsibility for the 
success or failure of his productions in the theatre. In Candida alone, 
the absence of this last quality has meant that the major share of the 
responsibility has been wrested from its author and has devolved upon the 
company. Consequently, without a highly sensitive interpretation of the 
three main characters, joined by a delicately balanced relationship between 
them, little of all that there is in the play of wit and sensibility, of conflict 
and intellectual bargaining, is likely to prevail. A false step, a clumsy 
or deliberate piece of play-acting, and the balance will be disturbed, 
with it the conflict destroyed, and with that, too, the play’s vitality lost. 
So it happened the other night. For some reason best known to himself 
and, presumably, to his producer, Mr. Geoffrey Keen chose to burlesque 
the part of Marjoribanks. I use the word ‘ burlesque’ purposely. I am 
not unaware of the possibilities for comedy, even high comedy, latent 
in the part, but I am aware that there is a straining point beyond which it 
may defeat its own ends. It is my contention that Mr. Keen went beyond 
that point. The balance between Marjoribanks, Candida and Morell 
rests on a double recognisance. We need not ourselves sympathise with 
the young poet, his dress, his manner, his precocious speeches, nor need 
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we really worry to see what lay beyond them, but we must be made to 
believe that Candida did and to reconcile her sympathy for what she 
saw. Also, we must be convinced that Morell had reason enough to feel 
that Marjoribanks was, all the time, threatening to usurp both his author- 
ity in the home and the affections of his wife. Therein lies the conflict, 
the whole of it. But Mr. Keen, by casting aside conviction for himself, 
allowed us credulity in neither of these things. The result was that, 
when the climax was reached and Candida faced with the choice between 
the young poet and her own husband, nothing but the circumstantial 
evidence of Mr. Shaw’s words remained to justify Morell as the victor. 

As Morell, Mr. Jack Hawkins lent a fine voice and presence to the 
part, though he lacked sufficient authority as did Miss Fay Compton, who, 
otherwise, graced Candida with full dignity and charm. But, strive as 
they did with their combined talents, these two most able players could do 
little to restore a situation lost so early in the evening. 


* * * * * 


A few nights later, this same company gave a performance of Ofhello. 
I hope to be able to write about it next month. Meanwhile, those who 
have an opportunity, should see it. It is an excellent performance. 


* * * * * 


The Apollo Society has met twice during the last two months, 
each time on a Sunday evening, before an enthusiastic and moderately 
well-filled house. A brave venture, it deserves continued support. 
Those who agree with Mr. T. S. Eliot will welcome the increasing 
firmness of the foothold the poet is gaining in the theatre. Readings like 
these, in particular, are of great service to the poet who feels the need to 
appeal with greater emphasis to the ear than to the eye, to the emotion 
more than to the intellect. They are of service, too, to the many people 
who have missed the sound and significance of the familiar in print. 
As they are fashioned at the Globe, they form a kind of mosaic, with the 
intermingling of verse and music providing a constant emotional inter- 
play. 

On the second of these two evenings—regrettably, I missed the first— 
the three readers, Miss Cathleen Nesbitt, Mr. Alec Guinness and Mr. 
Dylan Thomas, with Mr. Franz Osborn, the pianist, were introduced by 
Miss Edith Sitwell. She described the purpose of the occasion as an 
attempt to re-emphasise the affinity of music with poetry and, quoting 
several times from Le Corbusier, she spoke of Science as the agent of 
dispersal and of the vital need for the counteracting force of unity con- 
tained in the Arts, which alone were capable of communication with 
‘ the other man in man.’ The choice of poems read divided into a variety 
of groups and displayed a wise mixture of old and new, ranging from a 
new poem by Miss Sitwell herself, written after hearing that vegetation 
had sprouted afresh on Hiroshima, to that most familiar of American 
ballads Frankie and Johnnie. Of the readers I liked best Mr. Alec Guin- 
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ness, who spoke simply, without mannerisms and without any noticeable 
peculiarity of accent. Besides having a just regard for the importance of 
structure, rhythm and cadence, he quite clearly lacked nothing in under- 
standing of content. His is a rare gift: Miss Nesbitt, on the other hand, 
was uneven, shining most where her skill as an actress helped her. Mr. 
Thomas, whose verse reading is much admired in some quarters, has no 
appeal for me. His affectations are too many and, too often, distort the 
meaning as well as the outward intelligibility of the lines he speaks. 


* * * * * 


The White Steed has an Irish, rustic background. The newly-appointed 
village priest, a rigid dogmatist, collides with the secular. authorities, 
but eventually discovers his undoing in the person of his retiring 
canon, a man who, in the mellowness of age, has learnt to reconcile 
principles with convenient practice. A play well performed. 

* * * * * 


Both the remaining plays, Power Without Glory and Call Home The 
Heart, embrace the topic of ex-service re-settlement ; the first in a fast- 
moving, workmanlike piece of ‘theatre’ by a promising new, young 
playwright—fortunately served by an excellent cast; the second, in a 
rather more pretentious production by Miss Clemence Dane, a rigmarole 
of doubtfully expressed sentiment, which hardly deserves to run for long, 
only for the superb acting of Miss Sybil Thorndike as the mother of the 
piece. 
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NATURAL GARDENS 
By Geoffrey Grigson 


FEEL sometimes now like Charles Lamb—‘ the poverty of my dreams 

mortifies me.” Lamb no longer kept ‘a stud’ of nightmares as he had 
done when he was a boy. Night-hags no longer sat on his pillow. He 
complained that his dreams ‘ were never romantic,’ though that depended, 
as it always depends, on how one uses romantic. He spent day after day 
in his nightly dreams exploring cities which he had never seen, exploring 
“Rome, Amsterdam, Paris, Lishon—their churches, palaces, squares, 
market-places, shops, suburbs, ruins, with an inexpressible sense of delight 
—a map-like distinctness of trace, and a day-light vividness of vision, 
that was all but being awake.’ I never recall dreaming architecturally, 
just as Lamb never dreamed rurally. I once used to dream rurally of a 
corpse which I tried to bury in the mowhay at the back of our house in 
Cornwall—a corpse of which I saw only the feet—the feet and toes would 
insist, in spite of pressure, on emerging from the soft damp carpet of 
chaff and fragments of straw; and I supposed that I had been the 
murderer. More agreeable was a repeated dream of being upon a table- 
landscape which ended against the sea in high black cliffs, not unlike the 
Cliffs of Moher, in Co, Clare—cliffs on which rose-root grows in clumps 
just out of reach. In my dream great waves rolled soundlessly in against 
the cliffs, and then vanished. There was no noise or sign of their impact 
and disintegration. Sometimes a wave would be much higher than the 
black cliffs. Sometimes the wind blew whiffs of white spray off the back 
of the waves ; but the dream I remember with the keenest delight was one 
of a wild water-garden of inexpressibly rare plants. It consisted of a small 
patch of bog just alongside an ordinary road. Heaven knows what 
plants they were—of many sizes and colours, and all of them in flower. I 
had a sense of their massed vertical growth, the clarity of their petals and 
the rich suavity of their stems and leaves. And only I, and no local 
botanist, knew of them. I found the garden again, so I felt, in one of 
Rilke’s Sonnets to Orpheus : 

‘ Singe die Garten, mein Herz, die du nicht kennst ; wie in Glas 

eingegossene Garten, klar, un erreichbar, 

zeige, mein Herz, dars du sie nichmahls entbehrst.” 
—which suggests also those crystalline flowers blown into cones of pale 
green glass. I have one of those cones within which a butterfly flutters 
down on to the open petals. 

* Welchern der Bilder du auch im Innern geeint bist 

(sei es selbst ein Moment aus dem Leben der Pein), 

fuhl, das der ganze, der rihmliche Teppich gemeint ist.’ 
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The essence of the garden, no doubt, is to be sunk in glass, to be clear 
within its glass, and to be, and continue to be, beyond reach; but I 
think often of two actual ‘ gardens’ which certainly were akin to the 
garden of the dream. One lay unsuspected for long beside a Cornish 
main road, a small piece of bog which is one of the sources of the West 
Looe river. It was a featureless, sloping, acid piece of ground, open and 
without trees or shrubs of any height, which nourished some orchids, 
one if not two species of sundew, ragged robin, bog pimpernel, Cornish 
moneywort, crawling around the sedge clumps and under the dwarf 
willows, and the small bell-flower which has been unmercifully named 
Wablenbergea hederacea, since changed to Cervicina hederacea. 1 went 
back and visited that bog—or rather found myself alongside it by acci- 
dent, a few years ago—after a very long interval; and could not regain 
from it at all that earlier sense of delight. But the other garden still 
seems to me as rare and remarkable as ever. It was—or it is—also in 
East Cornwall, alongside a mill, in the Parish of Lanreath, named Bogga 
Mill. 

A lane, exciting enough in itself for nourishing the purple blotched 
flowers of Melittis Melissophyllum, the Cornish Balm, in its high earthen 
hedges, tips down past a coppice of oak saplings, and then widens out 
and levelly approaches the mill and the mill-house—the mill on one side 
of the lane, the mill-house on the other. The wheel is visible against the 
mill wall as one comes along the lane. The garden proper is just to one 
side of the lane, which is a stony lane unsmoothed by tar, and not very 
much used. As much of the stream as the leat does not capture and take 
away to the mill wheel crosses over the lane, and cleanly bisects the natural 
garden, which lies in between the lane and the hedge. Yet once more I 
cannot claim that any very uncommon plants grew among the rushes and 
sedges. Meadowsweet and again Ragged Robin were there ;_ and irises 
and all that one would expect, with the addition, which gave the garden 
at least a mention in the Flora of Cornwall, of, if I can trust my memory, the 
two species of Bur Marigold. 

The stream was clear with veined quartz stones in its bed; but no 
doubt the water garden, so little in itself, became so much because of the 
other peculiarities among which it was set. A road-splash is an advantage 
to any scene, which loses when the road is piped, and the water obediently 
tucked away beneath its surface. Not only does the water pleasantly 
interfere, to the eye, with human directions and determinations, but it 
involves the building of a footbridge alongside the road, as here at Bogga 
Mill. And when one walked over the footbridge, and past the water- 
garden, and past the open door of the mill itself, a track rose up over a 
bank of rock to a platform behind the mill, on which a cottage was built. 
Where the hens scratched on the rock, a piece of soil here and there 
nourished another scarce plant, wormwood, rising grey and green and 
unfamiliar. Past the cottage and parallel with the roadway below a 
track went along with the mill-leat, towards a large wood higher up yet 
in the valley, a wood belonging to the demesne farm of the manor, which 
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with all its other farms, had been served by this mill. Another cottage had 
existed down the track, but had long ago been washed to the. ground, 
leaving only a rectangle of garden, and a length of garden wall, and a 
patch of soapwort to tell of its position. 

All this assemblage centering on the brown walled and grey roofed 
houses lay in a small valley, well timbered, and bordered with the rondures 
of low hills. All was open, and yet enclosed, capped plentifully with sky, 
divided between shadow and light. The eye could take in the whole, 
yet move in and out and round, and settle upon the details. And life was 
given to the mill and its precincts by the different levels of lane and track, 
the different levels of water, below and above, which was always moving, 
falling, flowing, audible. 

Visually unremarkable parts added up into a remarkable whole. 
Anyone would feel it, without that concern for the particular parts—for 
the wormwood, the soapwort, the wild water-garden—which happened 
at Bogga Mill to be my concern; and generations no doubt had felt the 
comfort of this low watered valley and its aptness to habitation. It was 
occupied long before there was ever a mill; and a few fields away from 
the present houses one can find, ona group of barrows much lowered by 
the plough an abundance of chipped flints. 

Neither of these two roadside gardens are properly wild, with their 
population of plants unmodified by human activities. And by contrast, 
I have implanted in my mind several corners of limestone, from Burren 
in Co. Clare, to the £arst limestone of Dalmatia and the limestone gorges 
around Ribblehead. When I have been up on the limestones of West 
Riding, fascinated by their sculpture, their caves, their flints, the sudden 
appearance and disappearance of their watercourses, I have felt it almost 
treason to climb higher, to climb off the limestone up the screes, and on to 
shaley sides and hard stony caps of the small mountains. There are 
states of mind when one dislikes the idea of competition between oneself 
and a mountain, and has no desire whatever to be Manfred on the cliffs of 
Jungfrau, Hitler in his eagle’s nest, or a sixth form master feeling a moun- 
tain crest under his feet ; and I think I am telling the truth if I say that 
1 made the unremarkable climb (as climbing, or rather clambering goes), 
up the snout of Ingleborough with no intention whatsoever of 
* mastering ’ the top—which is flat, anyway, as a cricket pitch. No—I 
had been reading in Lees’s Flora of West Yorkshire about the rock plants 
high up on the mountain. Moreover I knew that Reginald Farrer had 
been born on the other side of Ingleborough ; and I fancied seeing what 
Farrer had seen as a boy, seeing rooted into their place those rock plants 
which had sent Farrer first to the Alps and then to his Chinese roof of 
the world, and last of all to the Burmese frontier mountains, among whose 
damp heat he died and was buried. Up above, on Ingleborough, I should 
find what was really at the back of all the best prose in which Farrer 
described his.hunting after rock plants. So I climbed, or slipped and 
crawled and scrambled upwards, over disappointing slopes of scree, until 
drifting thin clouds shut out the map of Yorkshire and Lancashire down 
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below. Then above, or rather in the clouds, the blackish shales began, 
band upon band, rising in straight walls, jutting out in small buttresses or 
broken down into gullies. It does not matter what plants were there—but 
for one—or matter except that the plants were there; in clumps—-saxi- 
frages and the rest, their leaves beaded with water, dripping with water, 
which trickled down also off the broken shale. Large drops of water were 
held in their white flowers. It was the abundance, the cushions of narrow 
leaves, the beards of leaves and hanging stems over an edge of shale, the 
rock-gardens richness one enjoyed, shut off by clouds which writhed and 
sloped by in great scarves of grey, above, behind.and below. So there 
was nothing else to see except the dribbling black rock and the natural 
rock garden ; though now and then two scarves of cloud would separate 
entirely, and the dale would appear below for ten seconds, divided by its 
river. In England, in North Wales, in Scotland—let alone in the Alps, or 
the Shan-tan-yu mountains which Farrer visited, or in the rainy mountains 
of Upper Burma—there are natural rock gardens to which this was 
nothing but an amateur’s stone-pile against a dividing wall—if such 
things are to be estimated by quantity and by scale. But Farrer could 
not have been happier in China or near Tibet than he was here, on 
Ingleborough, at the age of fourteen. 

The one plant I was bound to mention is rose-root, because this was 
the first time I had seen it, knotted and drab, with mean flowers of an 
unluminous yellow. But in the clouds (and within them I might have 
been 15,000 feet up, instead of something over 2,000), I broke one of the 
roots, put it to my face, and smelt that perfume of roses, by which every- 
thing, there, before, and after, was expressed. 

Rock has been an element in the delight of Bogga Mill and the delight 
of Ingleborough, rock and water ; and rock, I now realise, links with them 
two other habitats rather than gardens which I nearly equate with them 
in their value—at least to myself. But one was nearly without water, the 
other was dry. Cloud Quarry—a big deserted quarry of the kind of stone 
which is still drawn from undergroud at Corsham; but Cloud Quarry 
was worked from the side of the valley inwards—an open quarry. It is in 
Wiltshire, in the parish of Slaughterford, on that unlikely edge of Wilt- 
shire, where softness, either the softness of chalk or the softness of clay, 
changes into hard limestone. Down below the quarry, but so much below 
as to be no part of it in one’s mind, a stream runs, or moves silently 
through a paper-mill. It is not a quarry into which one goes down, but 
a quarry one climbs to. When—I do not know when that was—the 
quarry was being worked, it must have been worth seeing waggons or 
sledges of stone crushing down to the lane which runs between the stream 
and the slopes of debris. Ths slopes are grown over with hazels, or 
brambles, with here and there, pieces of open grass. By the hazels grow 
the first two of the scarcer plants of Cloud Quarry. One is gromwell, 
Lithospermum officinale, which is local, rather than rare; and which has 
the sparse distinction of an old maid. William Turner, the botanist and 
Dean of Wells, called it in 1548, not only gromwell, but ‘ gray myle,’ 
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saying that it grew ‘aboute woddes and bushes,’ which is apt enough 
for its home in Cloud Quarry. ‘Gray myle’ expresses its elderly old- 
maidish nature, especially if one sees this tallish plant when its flowers— 
they are inconspicuous—have been replaced by its hard, grey, bald 
seeds, which are conspicuous indeed. 

In among the hazels are clumps here and again of a plant bolder in 
design, tougher altogether in texture, poisonous and beautiful and with a 
personality, the seeds of which are distributed, or so it is stated, by slugs. 
The plant is Stinking Hellebore ; and quarry and plant are well in accord. 
But what I did not expect to find when I first went to Cloud Quarry was 
plenty of Deadly Nightshade, less elegant than the Hellebore, more 
fleshly and curved, but no less poisonous. Moreover, to find it there was 
one thing, to find in a deserted graveyard, in a deserted quarry, around the 
gateway and the tombstones, was an extravagance fit for Beddoes and 
Death's Jest Book, if Beddoes could have bothered to notice something so 
much outside literature. The suicidal, poison-haunted Beddoes had a 
liking for that name for deadly nightshade, ‘ dwale.’ ‘ Dwale ’ looks for- 
bidding in poems, and it fits the plant; though I do not believe it is a 
word in currency. It is a Norse name by origin. As it sounds, it has to 
do with the poisonous effect of eating the leaves, or the roots or the berries 
A certain gardener (Fernie says in his fantasia of a book, Herbal Simples, 
though he does not say where—in Italy perhaps—or when, or by whom), 
was hanged because he knew about deadly nightshade in a garden, and 
neglected to root it up. 

Cloud Quarry reminds me of hearing of an elderly singer who still 
dilated and beautified her eyes with bella donna (from the deadly night- 
shade plant), and visited the Cumberland Hotel every so often during the 
war; she sat and fiddled mysteriously upon a sofa in the lounge,—in 
fact, plucking out a supply of horsehair, which she used as a substitute for 
artificial eyelashes, which had become scarce. 

To dispense this topographical and a little unreal flavour of Beddoes 
in Cloud Quarry (a much over-rated poet Beddoes has been in the last 
twenty years), I must say fitst that alongside the deadly nightshade, and 
the tombstones a white briar-scented rose goes on living and spreading:its 
flowers over the ruined dissenting chapel ; and then must ask if ever you 
have seen (if you care at all for plants, in cultivated gardens or out of them) 
Lithospermum purpureo-ceruleum? 1 have several other plants to see, but 
for colour in relation to where it grows, I find this plant (which is another 
gromwell), more like a jewel-stone than any flower I have encountered yet 
in my life. Again, rarer than any of the three plants of Cloud Quarry, it 
affects ‘ woddes and bushes ’—or rather, the bushy, overgrown edges of a 
wood upon limestone. And where it grows, it is not plant by scattered 
plant, but in quantity. I know it only in the Mendips, speckling with its 
deep blue light the rough edges of a copse among brambles and black- 
thorn scrub; extending only a foot or two back from the well-lighted 
outskirts. I could have picked bunches of it, without doing damage 
to its rarity, so much of it there grew for so long a distance along the 
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copse. And brilliantly it enlivened the formlessness, the heaviness of its 
Mendip hillside. But I was warned not to pick it, warned that this plant 
of dry limestone would shrivel and shrink and droop in water, that its 
blue would grow dull like the eye of a dead fish. I picked a few pieces of 
it, all the same. It was a true gromwell, scant, hairy, undistinguished but 
for this jewel-stone-like blue from its petals. But in water, the luminosity 
went, the plants soon looked hunched, and half alive. 

The essence again of the gardens clear in glass is that the flowers in 
them should be, and should stay, beyond reach. 








FAIR COMMENT 
By Richard Jennings 


ye argument has raged of late, in special or ‘ national ’ journals, 
concerning the rewards of authorship. It is generally agreed—by 
authors—that theirs is a depressed class. Depression will not be lightened 
for them or for their publishers, by the latest blow dealt them by the 
Government’s decision to give no priority to coal supplies for paper 
mills. Already, as the president of the Paper Makers’ Association has 
pointed out, the fuel supplies for paper mills have been heavily cut. 
Already, publishers have had to accept a large reduction in their ration 
for the present licensing period. If the Board of Trade does not relent, 
authors and publishers may as well give up, unless they can get propa- 
gandist, emergency jobs in the composition, printing and publishing of 
pamphlets, leaflets, broadsheets and White Papers in explanation of 
Government plans and superplans for the remote improvement of every- 
body and everything. It is worth remembering that amongst the persons 
and things to be improved are the young, the students, in schools and 
universities, now deprived of indispensable text-books. 


* * * * * 


All this comes at a time when a more enlightened public, at last, is 
clamouring for books. And for good books, as the publishers and book- 
sellers can prove by such sales as are still permitted them of standard 
works, classics in reprint, and serious contributions to history and philo- 
sophy. The organ of the Incorporated Society of Authors, Playwrights 
and Composers —The Author—ptints in its Spring issue (delayed by 
flood damage to its printers’ electricity supply) a page, reproduced from 
The Bookseller, analysing British book production for the year 1946. 
The list of books there classified does not support the scornful suggestion 
that a majority of our new books are ‘just rubbish.’ The total for 
1946 is nearly double that for 1945. The old story. Just as things seem 
to be getting better, they get worse again. The patient has a relapse. 
England, all will agree, is sick. The temperature wavers from point to 
point, never touching normal. When will any doctor of the super- 
planning profession be able to assure the patient that he is slowly but 
surely, and without fear of further relapses, on the way to convalescence ? 


oe a * rs 
One could: wish almost that some bureaucratic psychiatrist would 
attempt a faith cure and utter an incantation, after the method of the 


well-meaning suggestionist Dr. Coué, assuring us that we are getting 
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better and better without knowing it. But events are too stubborn to 
be thus exorcised. At any rate, it appears that the opposite plan (amongst 
so many other plans), is to be followed. We are again to be warned. © 
We are to be told, in loud alarming language, what our plight and 
prospects are. The largely unread economic White Paper is to be popu- 
larised in a raging, tearing campaign of posters, placards, advertisements, 
appeals and (presumably) more leaflets (all made of paper). They’re 
going to tell us. But we could tell them. So at least millions of weary 
housewives say. They are sick of this repetitive diagnosis. They want 
the cure; or the palliative. 


* * * * * 


‘ This mad Twentieth Century ’ says the Bishop of Chichester. Yes ; 
and one of its maddest and most maddening traits is its habit of giving 
itself advice in a series of contradictory propositions that logically cancel 
out.. Thus: books are needed for export, for the export of ideas, 
not only for the capture of currencies. Cut down the supply of books. 
Does our whisky turn into dollars? It does. Prevent the distillers from 
providing whisky. Ought more women to enter industry? Yes. 
Make it impossible for them to go anywhere by making their domestic 
work a whole-time job. What of the children ? We want more of them— 
so it’s insisted. Make it impossible to house them, save in boxes called 
‘ Pre-fabs.’ Send them to the films to get rid of them! There they will 
learn such thrilling ideas as that which recently prompted a boy of nine 
to throttle his friend of four, according to the approved cinema tech- 
nique. The child promised ‘ not to do it again.’ Obviously he can’t do 
just shat again. But we may depend that he and his friends have their 
young minds quite full of such fascinating feats of gallantry. Such is 
education—without books. I feel heartily sorry for our hard-worked 
school-teachers. They see their good work undone by that same habit, 
so common amongst distracted mothers, of ‘ sending the kids to the 
films to get rid of them.’ 


* * * * * 


In the shortage or absence of new books it is a small consolation 
to be reminded that there are still a few old ones left in England ; as is 
proved by the entrancing exhibition now being held by the National 
Book League in its charming rooms at 7, Albemarle Street. The compiler 
of the admirable descriptive catalogue, Mr. John Hayward, has succeeded 
in gathering from all parts of the country ‘ first and early editions of 
works of the English poets from Chaucer to the present day.” No such 
comprehensive collection has ever been shown to the public. Mr. Hay- 
ward has known how to make his catalogue, not only a valuable work 
of reference for the expert and book-collector or bookseller, but also— 
by a miracle of compression—an annotated history of the special impor- 
tance and representative significance of the poetry (other than dramatic 
poetry) here displayed. We have something to be proud of. Our race 
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has produced the greatest poetry since the Greeks. One regrets only 
that so few of our poets profited during their lives by the reputations 
they have since acquired. What would Chaucer have thought, could he 
have known the price that would be given in 1947 for Caxton’s 1478 
edition of the Canterbury Tales or for his Workes printed ‘ at London’ 
by Thomas Godfray? What would the impoverished William Blake 
and the faithful and frugal Mrs Blake have said to the present pecuniary 
value of his rare Poetical Sketches (1783), of his Songs of Innocence and of 
Experience (1794), or of his First Book of Urizen (1794)? Would not the 
self-depreciatory Keats have been encouraged by the commercial impor- 
tance to-day of those Poems of 1817, which most people, including 
Keats’s publisher, judged to be the work of a silly Bard ? One wishes that 
the great poets could have had the big money, now in eternal justice due 
to them. But somebody of rather puritanical disposition may assure us 
that, if they’d had the money, they wouldn’t have produced the poetry. 
Why ? Because the vulgar hold —in face of much opposing evidence— 
that it is good for poets to be miserable. Poverty assists them towards 
that state of grace. 
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